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North Campus Update 


SMC nets $93,000 from 
leasing North Campus 


By Linda Davis 


Many students said they 
thought when St. Edmund’s 
Hall was completed, St. 
Michael’s College would be 
entirely located on South Cam- 
pus. However, several facilities 

_ remain on North Campus and 

will continue to remain there, 

_ John Gutman, vice president of 

_ Administration, said. 

__ “The college’s immediate plan 
_is to continue to improve hous- 
_ ing on North Campus,” Gut- 
man said. “Living on North 
_ Campus is an attractive alter- 
native to students because it is 

out of the mainstream.” 

_. There are three dormitories, 
Hamel, Purtill, and Linnehan, 
located on North Campus, and 

_ four apartment buildings 
which make up the Ethan Allen 
apartment complex. According 
to Larry Johnson, director of 

housing, 145 students live in 

! _ the dormitories and 63 students 


é ive in the Ethan Allen apart- 








nts. Both facilities are not 
ee ee 
resident, agrees with Gutman, 
‘I love living on North Campus. 
There's a greater sense of free- 
dom to come and go as you 
please.” Clark said most of the 
junior class lives on North 
~ Campus and this allows her to 
~ become closer to her friends. 
Gutman said St. Michael’s 
plans to keep and maintain the 
housing properties for an in- 


;, an apartment 


definite amount of time. 

Several renovations have 
taken place to most of the build- 
ings on North Campus. 

“The garages behind the 
Ethan Allen apartments were 
removed,” Gutman said. The 
garages were in poor condition 
and the college was afraid the 
garages may have fallen on a 
car or student, Gutman said. 

“Improvements at the Ethan 

Allen apartments also include 
trees being planted, curbs being 
put in, and the parking area 
was expanded,” Gutman said. 

The Ethan Allen apartments 
were not the only buildings 
which received improvement. 

“The area behind Hamel, Pur- 
till, Sloane Art Center, and 
Dupont Language Center was 
reworked and curbs were put 
in,” Gutman said. “Also to take 
place between this fall, spring, 
and summer, decayed wood will 
be replaced and the buildings 
will be landscaped and re- 
painted. We’re refurbishing the 
exterior of the buildings and 
grounds.” Gutman said new 
signs and lighting will be in- 
stalled to all of the buildings 
and Dupont will receive a new 
boiler this fall. 

The future of North Campus is 
indefinite, Gutman said. Many 
facilities, suchas Maintenance 
and Receiving, are located on 
North Campus. “Maintenance 
will continue to be situated on 
North Campus. The college 
could not replace these build- 


ings and the buildings are per- 
fectly located on North Cam- 
pus.” All purchases of St. 
Michael’s first go to Receiving, 
where invoices are verified be- 
fore the purchases are sent to’ 
the various departments of the 
college. 

Dupont, the former location of 
the International Student Pro- 
gram and most language class- 
rooms, is presently empty. “The 
college plans to lease out Du- 
pont for office space to create 
income,” Gutman said. Limited 
improvements occurred at 
Dupont, Gutman said, because 
the building was in good condi- 
tion. 

Sloane Arts Center houses the 
North Campus cafeteria, the 
Air Force Reserved Officer 
Training Corp (ROTC) pro- 
gram, the fine arts department, 
and grant programs. Gutman 
said, “Sloane will continue as it 
is for the short-term future.” 

Sullivan Hall, which once 
contained many of the psychol- 
ogy classrooms and offices, is 
being leased. 

“We are about to sign leases for 
the area in about a month,” 
Gutman said. 

Gutman said St. Michael’s 
College leases on the basis of 
square feet. 2 

“We are asking between $5.50- 
$7.50 a square foot per year, 
depending on location and de- 
sirability,” Gutman said. “Out 
of that figure, heat, light, main- 
tenance, and taxes come. Our 


Three-year program finding no takers 


Xavier-SMC looking for exchange 


By Scott Fletcher 


St. Michael’s College and 
Xavier University of Louisiana 
continue to struggle to get their 
student exchange program 
started. After forming the pro- 
gram three years ago, the two 
schools have yet to exchange 

- one student. 

Dr. Alfred J. Guillaume, the 
‘ dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Xavier, visited St. 
_ Michael’s on Friday and dis- 
cussed the problems with the 
program and some of the pos- 
sible benefits it may eventually 

have for both schools. 

“What we are trying to do is 
take a black student out of the 
urban south and let him experi- 

ence a semester in the rural, 
cold north,” said Guillaume. 
“For a St. Michael’s student we 
_ give them the opportunity to 
experience a black environ- 
_ ment in New Orleans, the land 
_ of dreams. Its a cultural ex- 
_ change for both students, simi- 
_lar to a semester abroad.” 
Xavier is primarily a black 






college with a Catholic tradi- 
tion. About 90 percent of the 
students at Xavier are black. 
This is a sharp contrast to St. 
Michael’s, which has only 16 
black students, one percent of 
its student body. 

Guillaume said he was disap- 
pointed that the program has 
not been successful as of yet. 

“It’s frightening to see the 
polarization of races in this 
country. Blacks sometimes 
tend to segregate themselves. 
Perhaps students from both 
schools are intimidated about 
going into a situation where 
they will be an overwhelming 
minority.” 

One of the potential strong 
points of the program is the 
diversity of the two cultures 
and environments, each offer- 
ing something the other lacks. 

“A St. Michael’s student would 
spend the spring semester in 
New Orleans,” said Guillaume. 
“That is by design. During that 
time of year we have Mardi 
Gras, we have a jazz festival, it 
seems like we have a different 
festival every week. We have 


such a rich culture, for a St. 
Michael’s student to come down 
and experience a different cli- 
mate, different food, different 
people and different architec- 
ture, it would really be an expe- 
rience. It’s all part of the liberal 
arts process.” 

Xavier is noted for its strong 
programs in the sciences. It 
sends 30-35 minority students 
to medical] school each year. The 


school has about 1700 students | 


enrolled fulltime and 65 percent 
of those are involved in the 
health/science area. Another 
25-30 percent are business 
majors and the rest are involved 
in the humanities and social sci- 
ences. 

Forty percent of the faculty at 
Xavier is black. The two schools 
have also discussed the possib- 
lity of a faculty exchange. They 
may sponsor faculty lecture 
trips as “advertisements” of 
their respective schools. 

Guillaume said students at his 
end have been leery of making 
the commitment to a semester 
in Vermont. 


The new classroom building has not entirely consolidated St. 








on 


Michael's to one campus, some buildings on the North Campus are 
still in use. (Photo by Michael Henderson) 


goal is to realize a net income of 
approximately $3 a square 
foot.” According to Gutman, 
Sullivan Hall has 11,000 leas- 
able feet and Dupont has 20,000 
leasable feet. 

“We’re looking at a net income, 
after all expenses, of $33,000 for 
Sullivan Hall and $60,000 for 
Dupont per year,” Gutman said. 

Other buildings on North 
Campus include the old fort 
post office, Herrouet Theatre, 
the old chapel, and the gym. 
The post office and the chapel 
are currently leased. 

“Herrouet is mostly empty, 
but is used for student films and 
limited use in connection with 
the fine arts department,” Gut- 
man said. “The gym is indoor 
space for large, student events. 
The rest of the time it is vacant 
or it is used for storage area.” 


understand because there ‘are 
so many things about St. 
Michael’s that make it attrac- 
tive. It is a beautiful area, espe- 
cially that time of year [Xavier 
students would spend the fall 
semester at St. Michael's]. 
Some of our students have 
never even seen snow. It would 
also be an excellent way for our 
students to ‘test’ the north for 
graduate school. What we need 


Gutman was not sure if the gym 
was closed due to lack of heat 
and security reasons, but said 
he would check into the matter. 

“The last group of buildings, 
Sullivan Hall, the post office, 
and the chapel, do not have a 
high level of use for program 
purposes,” Gutman said. “The 
college will consider over time 
the possible disposal of the 
properties, through sale or 
long-term leasing.” 

Gutman said students do show 
interest in the theatre and the 


gym. 


“The college has no plans to 
discontinue use of the theatre or 
the gym,” Gutman said. “St. 
Michael’s does still have several 
facilities on the North Campus, 
and they will stay there for an 
indefinite period.” 


to impress upon our students is 
the family atmosphere of your 
school, much like our own.” 
Guillaume is optimistic for the 
future of the program, he said 
an initial success is crucial. 
“We need a special type of 
student to make this work. 
Once we've had a few successful 
exchanges, the students will 
sell our program for us. All we 
need is that first one.” 
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Coming Events 


Wednesday, the 21st 

MOVIE “Return of the Pink Panther” Herrouet 
Theatre, shows at 7 & 9 p.m. $2 

HUNGER FAST 

MEN’S SOCCER vs. Castleton State, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, the 22nd 
SPANISH MASS Upper room, 7 p.m. 

FLOWER SALE Lyons 

WOMEN’S SOCCER vs. Franklin Pierce, 3:00 p.m. 


Friday, the 23rd 
MOVIE “Predator” Herrouet Theatre, shows at 7 & 9 
p.m. $2 

BACCHUS sponsored Drunk Bus 

WOMEN’S TENNIS at Franklin Pierce, 2:00 p.m. 


















Saturday, the 24th 
OPEN HOUSE Admissions 
SPECIAL EVENTS in Alliot 
VOLLEYBALL vs. Stonehill and Plattsburgh State, 
1:30 p.m, 

CROSS COUNTRY at Albany Invitational 

FIELD HOCKEY vs. Assumption College, 1:30 p.m. 
MEN’S SOCCER at Stonehill College 
WOMEN’S SOCCER vs. Stonehill College 














Sunday, the 25th 
CROPWALK 









Monday, the 26th 
MEETING Chittenden County Right to Life, 7:15 
p.m. Ross Sports Center 161 

BOREDOM Not much going on. Why don't you plan 
something? Or if you already did, why didn’t you tell 
us about it? Call The Defender office 655-2000 
x2421 by Friday before our Wednesday publication. 









Tuesday, the 27th 
WOMEN’S SOCCER at Johnson State, 3:00 p.m. 








Wednesday, the 28th 
MOVIE “Carrie” Herrouet Theatre, shows at 7 & 9 


p.m. $2 
MEN’S SOCCER vs. Keene State College, 3:30 
p.m. 










Thursday, the 29th 
LYONS “Trick or Treat” in hall 


Friday, the 30th 
MOVIE “Friday the 13th” part 1 & 2, show starts at 7 
p.m. at Herrouet $2 


Saturday, the 31st 
DANCE North Campus Gym 
VOLLEYBALL at Northeast Tourney 

FIELD HOCKEY at Bridgewater State, 1:00 p.m. 
MEN’S SOCCER vs. Merrimack College, 1:00 p.m. 
WOMEN’S SOCCER at Merrimack College, 1:00 
p.m. 


& 
pactory 


Hours: 
Mon. - Fri. 6:00am - 6:00pm 
Saturday: 6:00am - 7:00pm 
Sunday: 6:00am - 6:00pm 
Best Sandwiches In Town 

















Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 College Parkway 


COMICS 


127 Bank Street 
Burlington, Vermont 0540 
863-3666 


One of the largest selections of 
back issues in the area. 





Across from tne gym 


Kunin at homecoming 


By Diane White 


Fifteen years ago St. Michael’s 
College opened its doors to 
women. Since that time oppor- 
tunities for women in the work- 
ing world have increased. This 
was the message of Gov. Made- 
leine M. Kunin and three fe- 
male alumni speaking Satur- 
day at Saint Michael’s College. 

Gov. Kunin commended St. 
Michael’s for turning coed. At 
the time it seemed like a daring 
step to take, but in retrospect it 
was the natural thing to do she 
said. Gov. Kunin said the 
number of women working on 
Wall Street is an indication of 
women’s changing role in soci- 
ety. The bias factor is diminish- 
ing. A significant number of 
women are working in high 
places. “Decisions are being 
made in the ladies room,” she 


said. 


However, Kunin said the 
number of females in high gov- 
ernment positions has _ not 
changed significantly in the 
past 15 years, “I'm a rarity, I 
don’t like being a rarity,” she 
said. 

In addition to Kunin, there are 
two other female governors. 
Women make up 50 percent of 
the population and share equal 
democratic rights. More 
women should be in govern- 
ment Kunin said. - 

A lack of precedent and a lack 
of role modeling keep women 
out of politics. “Women haven’t 
been seen in positions of power. 
They don’t see themselves in 
that role,” Kunin said. 

It is expected men will run for ' 
political offices, but if women 
run, they are questioned. “It’s 
not the normal thing to do,” 
Kunin said. Before a woman 
candidate can begin to discuss 
political issues she has to ex- 


plain herself as a women. 

“It’s distracting,” Kunin said. 
She said there is no reason why 
Congress should not be 50 per- 
cent women no reason why a 
woman cannot be president. 

“It’s strange we consider it 
strange behavior,” Kunin said. 

Kunin concluded her speech 
by urging the women at St. 
Michael’s to take advantage of 
the opportunities that have 
been created for them. “Take 
charge of your life,” she said. 

Three St. Michael’s graduates, 
Debi Angus ’75 , Karen 
Richardson Soons ’81 and 
Martha Burke ’82, spoke after 
Kunin. Angus is the assistant 
marketing director of the Wash- 
ington Capitals hockey club. 
Hockey is dominated by men 
she said. “Women don’t play.” 
Even the front office is occupied 
by males she said. 

“I was kind of a pioneer,” 
Angus said. When she started 
with the Capitals she was the 
only woman in the NHL. 

“At an early age I learned 
there wasn’t much difference 
between men and women,” she 
said. She had two sisters and no 
brothers. She had to mow the 
lawn and shovel the driveway. 
There were no little boy or girl 
chores she said. 

Men and women in the Capi- 
tals’ organization work to- 
gether as a team. “I am not 
judged as a women, I am not 
judged as a female, I am judged 
as an equal,” Angus said. 

Angus got her job with the 
Capitals by answering an ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper. 
“As long as you want something 
go out there until you get it. 
Don’t stop until you get it,” she 
said. . 

Karen Richardson Soons has a 
Ph.D in pharmacology. She is 
currently doing research on 


AIDS, and that was the focal 
point of her speech. She said she 
is optimistic about the research. 
The disease was initially recog- 
nizedin1981. In1983 research- 
ers in Paris isolated the virus. 


Then again in 1984, research- - 


ers in the United States isolated 
it. Soons said because there are 
cell differences, it was difficult 
to determine the two viruses 
were the same. 

She said the isolation of the 
virus has allowed researchers 
to examine its life cycle and 
characteristics. Because the 
characteristics of the virus are 
now known, patients can be 
screened for the disease. Soons 
said 30 percent of the people 
exposed to the disease developit 
fatally. 

Researchers are working on a 
vaccine to combat the virus. 
Soons said strong possibilities 
for a vaccine include producing 
an altered form of the virus or 
synthetically producing the vi- 
rus. Soons concluded her 
speech by reminding the audi- 
ence the virus was only isolated 
three years ago and already 
significant progress has been 
made in aids research. 

The last speaker was Martha 
Burke. She is the assistant to 
the Ambassador of Saudi Ara- 
bia. “It never occurred to me 
women couldn’t do certain 
things or weren’t supposed to 
pursue certain paths,” she said. 

Burke implied that people in 
the United States do not think 
Saudi Arabian women have 
many rights. Burke said she 
had to learn not to judge Saudi 
Arabian women through her 
own Western veiled eyes. It 
took western countries time to 
develop their views, eastern 


countries cannot be expected to 
develop theirs overnight Burke © 


said. 


Careers in history 


By Amy Korbut 


In the job market today, com- 
panies like to see prospective 
employees that are well- 


rounded individuals, those who 


are educated in their field who 


can also deal with people and. 


situations unrelated to their 
immediate area of study. 

A person majoring in history 
would have the advantage in 
getting such jobs. According to 
Dr. William Anderson, associ- 
ate profeesor of history at St. 
Michael’s, history “augments 
and expands the personality 
and character, it does not 
train.” 

Anderson also said broaden- 
ing horizons help the student to 
function in theirjoband society. 
Reading, logic, English and 
analyticical skills help one to do 


this better. 

With all of these skills many 
jobs can be offered to history 
majors. Trish Turner in the 
Student Affairs Office said that 
jobs in the media, sales govern- 
ment, publishing, banking and 
public and private consulting 
are avaible for the history ma- 
jor. Like Anderson, Turner 
emphasized that “historical, 
political and economical trends 
are needed to understand the 
present and plan for the fu- 
ture.” 


History major Kevin Driscoll, 
also emphasized this. With the 
degree in history he will re- 
ceive, he intends to teach for a 
while then go on to law school. 


“History is a good basis for law 
in forms of your government 
and understanding the policies 


of the government,” said Dris- 


coll. 

As in Driscoll’s case, he would 
like to continue on with the 
subject of history. To go on 
beyond four years of college one 
would have to obtain an ad- 
vanced degree. With advanced 
degrees one has many options, 


among them to becoming a re-. 


searcher, lawyer, college pro- 
fessor or professional historian. 


Those who do goon to get an ad- © 


vanced degree are complement- 
ing history with their special- 
ity. 


History is not an easy major by 
any means. It helps to learn 
about facts, ethics and people 
and in turn it helps one to go out 
into the job world and commu- 
nicate and perform to the best of 
one’s ability. 
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The Paris Project 


Earn credits while touring Paris 


By Cassy Phares 


It is possible to study in Paris 
this year without going abroad 
for an entire semester. Acourse 
is being offered in Paris by the 
sociology department at St. 
Michael’s. 

It is open to any student and 
will begin Dec. 23 and end Jan. 
11. “No prerequisite is neces- 
sary in either sociology or 
French,” said Mark Sturges, a 
senior who plans to take the 
course. 

The course is worth three 
credits in sociology. “I think it 
will be a great experience, while 
earning credits at the same 
time,” Sturges said. 

According to a memo put out 
by William Garrett, professor of 


sociology, students will investi- 
gate the social conditions of the 
immigrants of Paris. These 
consist of North Africans, Euro- 
peans of the Common Market, 
and people from other third and 
second world nations. 

The class will be broken up 
into small research teams. 
Each team will conduct inter- 
views in different social set- 
tings with many groups. For 
example, visits are scheduled 
with political parties, French 
governmental officials, social 
workers and many others. A 
seminar will be held after each 
day’s research. At the end of the 
course a paper is required deal- 
ing with an aspect of the larger 
immigrant problem. 

Travel plans will be combined 


with students from Caldwell 
College, in New Jersey, who are 
studying French. Students will 
live in Le Fourcy, a student resi- 
dence, which is centrally lo- 
cated in Paris. 

“The total cost for the trip will 
be roughly between $1,300- 
$1,800. We won’t know for sure 
until housing and airfare are 
secured,” Sturges said. 

The Paris Project has been 
offered by the sociology depart- 
ment for the past 15 years. 
Sturges said it was not offered 
last year because of the terror- 
ism which was occurring in 
Europe at the time. 

There will be a meeting for 
those students interested in the 
trip on Thursday, Oct. 22 at 
4:30 p.m. in the lobby of Alliot. 


Rathskeller extends hours 





By Karen Mason 





The Rathskeller, equipped 
with soda guns, a pool table, and 
wide-screen television complete 
with cable, hosted approxi- 
mately 25 people Wednesday to 
kick off its newest program. In 
addition to its usual hours, the 
Rat is now officially open from 4 
p.m. to 7 p.m. on Mondays 
through Thursdays. 


Vandalism increasing 


By Matt Sutkoski 


So far this year, vandalism on 
campus is greater than in past 
years, according to Security 
Director Don Sutton. 

“The type of vandalism is like 
the hood-type gangs in New 
York or Boston,” Sutton said. 
Most of the $266,000 in damage 
to campus property was due to 
vandalism. 


The rate of damage is not as 
extensive as the peak years for 
vandalism on campus which 
occurred during the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. According to 
Sutton, destruction was much 
greater. 

“Budweiser” is the leading 
cause of damage on campus, 
Sutton said. “About 85 percent 
of camplaints we get have to do 
with alcohol and substance 
abuse.” 

“Quite a few people on campus 
are alcoholics and overindulge. 
Groups get together, one thing 
leads to another, and the dam- 
age starts,” Sutton said. 


$120.00 for Nautilus , 





and much more! 
Minimal Initation Fee 


(802) 655-2399 Mon.-Fri. 6-9, Sat-Sun. 9-6 







Pool, Aerobics, Hot Tubs, 


“The Rat is open during 
the early evening hours as a 
non-alcoholic activity aimed 
primarily at the class of 1991,” 
said Traci Feeley, one of the 


‘Rat’s managers. More than half 


of the freshman class have 
never seen the Rat but Feeley 
said the new program may 
change that. 

“Administration is looking 
into possible other purposes of 
the Rat to match the changing 


Sutton reports that lately 
people have been targeting 
cars. Ripping antennas off 
them, breaking windows and 
damaging license plates. Be- 
cause the damage is not noticed 
by car owners until several 
hours after the incidents, Sut- 
ton saidit is difficult to catch the 
people who are doing the dam- 
age. Campus security logs show 
that during a spree of car van- 
dalism last weekend, owners 
did not report the damage until 
early- or mid-afternoon, about 
12 hours after the damage was 
thought to have occurred. 

Sutton suspects the incidents 
of vandalism will taper of now 
that midterms have hit. 
“People that have been party- 
ing may get bad grades so that 
could settle things down,” 
Sutton said. 
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SPECIAL 


) VILL 


STUDENT 


population of the St. Michael’s 
community,” Brian Donahue, 
president of the Student Asso- 
ciation, said. 

Steven Creamer, presi- 
dent of the class of 1988, said 
with the change in Vermont’s 
drinking law, more than 41 
percent of the student body are 
not of legal drinking age. “By 
scheduling non-alcoholic hours 
the Rat has become a place for 
people to get together and shoot 
a round of pool after dinner,” 
Oreamer said. 

“The new schedule is a 
service the Rat is happy to pro- 
vide,” said Feeley. “People just 
don’t know its up there. Once 
students realize this program is 
for their benefit, maybe it will 
become as popular as the usual 
Friday afternoon socials.” 


NANCY SHELDON 
DEBRA COLETTI 
CATHY WOOD 
LYNN WOOD 
KIM MARTIN 
DONNA BEAUPRE 


re 
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15 CANTER ST. BURL. 865-2441 
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International Corner 


By Tony Cullen 















The International Student Program at St. Michael’s College is 
entering its 33rd year as a program. All those involved hope this 
year will be an exciting one. 

ISP, which prefers to be known as CIP, Center for International 
Programs, was designed in 1954 as an instructional program in 
English as a second language. Today, CIP provides a variety of 
programs for students who wish to improve their English for 
personal, professional, or academic reasons. The program does 
not stop there. The program is also intended to introduce foreign 
students to American living. Social and cultural activities are 
always in progress. The activities are an attempt to give the 
students an idea of the history and fun by which they are 
surrounded. 

Three programs comprise CIP. The first program is known as 
IEP, or Intensive English Program. IEP offers intensive instuc- 
tion in grammar, reading, writing, listening, speaking, vocabu- 
lary, and spelling. Currently, 50 students are involved in IEP. 

Undergraduate Associate Program, UAP, is the second program 
of CIP. This program, which consists of 30 students, is designed 
to ease international students into undergraduate study here in 
the United States. The program is a medium between the full 
time English classes and beginning undergraduate level. 

The Graduate Program rounds out the three aspects of the CIP. 
The Gtaduate Program offers a masters degree for students and 
teachers who wish to follow graduate studies to improve their 
teaching skills. This program is made up of 50 students. Accord- 
ing to Anne Woolfson, dean of the international program, “The 
number of students doubles in the summer. Last year, St. 
Michael’s had 200 international students on campus. The thing 
to remember about CIP is that there is always something going 
on.” Several programs which are held during the summer have 
excellent turnouts Woolfson said. 

“With the exception of the Christmas break, the international 
program operates 12 months out of the year,” said Woolfson. “One 
reason for the increase of students in the summer is the greater 
availibility for space in the residence halls.” 

In the past CIP students were a bit isolated, since the main 
offices were on North Campus, Woolfson said. But with the inter- 
national] headquaters now in St. Edmunds Hall, Dean Woolfson 
is anticipating more changes. 

“We’re hoping that the students will become more involved in 
the mainstream events now that the program is on Main Cam- 
pus,” said Woolfson. “Remember these students don’t just come 
here to learn English, they want to meet new people and get a feel 
for our lifestyle.” 

According to Woolfson, the students are motivated to work. 
“A good performance at St. Michael’s could earn astudenta good 
job in a business firm or anywhere else for that matter.” 
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Increasing awareness of hunger 


This week from Wednesday to Fri- 
day, members of the St. Michael’s 
Community will be participating in a 
hunger fast. The people who have 
organized this fast are hoping that it 
will help bring a better awareness to 
the problem of hunger in the world. 

We feel that the problem of hunger in 
the world today is an important one and 
should not be treated lightly. What- 
ever can be done to make Americans 
more aware of the problem and to help 
solve itis worthwhile. What we don’t 
understand is the need for a hunger 
fast. . 

It does not do you any good physi- 
cally and unfortunatly does not help 
any of the starving people in the world 
today. 

Hold meetings to make people more 
aware. Show slides and films, attempt 
to organize trips on which volunteers 
could give some of their time to actu- 
ally helping starving people. The signs 
and buttons around campus which read 
40,000 were an excellent means of 
making people aware that there were 
that many people dying from hunger 
related causes in the world each day. 


The curiousity brought on by this 
number made people aware. 

Even someone who could care less 
about the problem of hunger becomes 
aware after asking someone what the 
number meant. 

The idea of a hunger fast seems to 
have become a gimmick. Not to say 
that there are people fasting who are 
not sincere about the hunger problem, 
but are they not eating because they 
feel it will help people or because they 
think it would be a “neat” thing to try? 
It seems too often today, that orga- 
nazations once filled with people who 
really cared about the issue they were 
supporting have been overpopulated 
by people who are joining because it’s 
trendy. 

If a person chooses to fast and feels by 
doing so they will be able to become 
more in touch with the world’s hunger 
problem, that is entirely up to them. 
What we hope is that people will think 
before they act, and decide for them- 
selves whether starving themselves is 
what it takes to make people more 
aware of the problem. 

We do not believe it is the answer. 





Editorial board 


Scott Fletcher 
Michael Henderson 
Richard Pesce 





Letters 


Our Policy 


The Defender welcomes and encourages letters from its readers. We do, however, have a 
few groundrules that will make things easier for all those involved. Double-spaced, typed 
letters save us the trouble of deciphering handwriting. If we cannot read it, no one else will. 
All letters must bear the signature of the author with a complete address and telephone 
number, if possible. All letters become the property of The Defender unless prior 
arrangements have been made. Wereserve theright toedit for space and clarity. Ouraddress: 
The Defender, St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 05404. 
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A calloused heart 


By Michael Henderson 


The other day I received a very interesting letter. It was from an old 
friend, one I haven’t seen for quite a while. I haven’t seen her because 
Ihaven’t particularly wanted to. As a matter of fact, the last time I spoke 
to her, I think I told her that I never wanted to see or hear from her again. 
But, I got the letter. 

When I pulled the letter out the mailbox, I naturally looked for a return 
address. There was none. If there had been I would have probably tom 
it up right then and there. 

Itook the letter home and opened it. I saw the familiar yellow stationary, 
and I knew right away who it was from: Her. 

It was now too late, I had to read it. It started out with “My Dearest 
Michael.” I was curious. 

I guess I should explain that this old “friend” done did me wrong. I won’t 
gointo what she did oreven whosheis. Suffice itto say she did something 
that no normal human being should ever do to another. 

Anyway, the letter was written completely in verse. She always had a 
flair for the dramatic. Although I could not fully understand all of her 
symbols, I think her message was pretty clear. It seemed she was looking 
for forgiveness. 

I was faced with quite a dilemma. I read on alittle further and it seemed 
like she wanted to be close to me again. Forget that. I read a little more 
and it seemed as though she was warning me to stay away from her. She 
had nothhing to worry about. At this point I knew I would never be close 
to her again, but could I ever forgive her? I still don’t know. 

The letter hung out on a table in my living room for a few days. My 
housemates and visitors would read the letter for ammusement. They 
knew herand what she did. They agreed that I should stay away from her. 
I still didn’t know if I should forgive her. 

One night I thought about burning the letter and forgetting about it. I 
was watching Magnum P.I. with one of my housemates 
and we planned to burn it during one of the commercials. I guess we never 
got around to it. Should I forgive her? 

Friday night I finally made my decision. It might not have been the right 
one, but I made it all the same. I know that we are taught that “‘To err is 
human, To forgive divine,” but I couldn’t forgive. I burned the letter and 
let the ashes scatter in the wind. I guess I’m not divine. 

I’m not sorry for my decision and I don’t expect anyone to forgive me. 
I know it is wrong, but what she did was worse. Sometimes a heart just 

gets too calloused and will refuse to forgive. 





Friends helping friends 


‘The Forum: 
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Lessons from the homeless 





By John Peachey 


Coming from a Catholic home and 
attending a Catholic school, service 
was a large part of my life. My 
school was concerned with service 
to God and the community. As a 
result, for four years I was a volun- 
teer at a Roxbury soup kitchen. At 
first this work wasn’t of my own 
choice, but by my senior year the 
school week wasn’t complete until I 
went to Roxbury. 

Because of the media, I had many 
ideas and fears of what Roxbury was 
like. I pictured us driving through 
the ghettos with our doors locked 
and windows rolled up. The people 
would be lying in the gutters passed 
out. The police were on constant 
patrol due to the gang wars. Just to 
survive, kids would pickpocket and 
young girls would become prosti- 
tutes. Drug deals were occurring in 
broad daylightat street corners. And 
you would fear for your wallet and 
life if a tall, dark stranger asked for 
alight. Mainly, I just couldn’t pic- 
ture the homeless city people to be 
on the same level of humanity as 
people with homes. My preconcep- 
tions couldn’t have been farther 
from the truth. The people who 
came to get a free lunch were just as 
human as myself. ° 

The kitchen was operated by Saint 
John’s Parish. Sister Pauline was the 


By Brian Donahue 


Almost four years ago, Icame to St. 
Michhael’s College scared, anxious 
and virtually alone. Those first few 
months were difficult but would 
have been impossible without the 
friends I made during that time. At 
times, we talked until morning about 
any subject on our minds, we shared 
our secrets and our fears. 


ourselves to stand alone. Being a 
member of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity can give one asense of safety 
and well-being, but it also comes 
with a sense of responsibility. 
Being part of the community 
means that each one of us needs to 
put our hands out to help or be 
helped. We need to stop and listen to 
each other’s secrets and fears. We 
must reach out ourself if problems 
become too large to handle. 


coordinator of the effort. After 
working with her for four years, lam 
convinced she will become a saint 
the minute she dies. I have never 
met a more dedicated and loving 
woman. She made a point of know- 
ing everyone who ate there. The 
young mothers would be given a 
chance to eat while she watched 
their babies. The drunks and drug 
addicts, who received sympathy 
from no one, would receive it from 
here. Even the rowdy and obnox- 
ious people she grew to love. Sister 
Pauline would give the clothes off 
her back to someone who had none. 

For the majority of the people who 
ate there, this noon time hot meal 
would be the last of the day. They 
were unfortunately too poor to pro- 
vide three meals a day for them- 
selves and their family. Often these 
homeless people were one parent 
families just struggling to get by. 
One such person was Liz. She was 
twenty years old and had twin sons. 
Liz got pregnant and was then aban- 
doned by the father who didn’t want 
the responsibility ofkids. So she had 
to be both the mother and the father 
of these cute boys. Her only income 
was driving a taxi ten hours a day. 
She was determined to provide for 


her sons personally by working long 
days behind the steering wheel. 
Never once did she look for charity 
or money. 


She and her sons would be in at 
noon for lunch. She wore the same 
clothes almost every day, as did her 
sons, since she didn’t have money 
for new ones. But that didn’t hurther 
spirits. We would carry her sons 
trays and bring them to her table. 
She always said thank you with a 
bright, cheerful smile. Her sons 
were quite a handful, but she con- 
trolled them as well as any mother 
could. When done, she brought the 
trays to the cleaning table and said 
good bye. We knew that at two 
o’clock she’d start work until mid- 
night. We felt sorry for her, but 
admired her dedication and love for 
her two sons. She exemplified the 
homeless who were determined to 
rise out of poverty and provide a 
better life for their families. 

This period of my life meant a great 
deal to me. My eyes were opened to 
anew world. Before I thought of the 
homeless only as a statistic. Now 
because of Sister Pauline and Liz, I 
realize the homeless are human 
beings with feelings and needs just 
like people with homes. Society 
must do something today to remedy 
this problem that problem that af- 
flicts our world. After all, the home- 
less are our brother and sisters who 
need help to fight their formidable 
battle against poverty. 


By Leigh Rubin 


When I look back now, I don’t see 
this as “college” but rather as com- 
munity. This sense of community 
has brought me to where I am now, 
through the good times and most 
certainly through the bad times. 

Many of us are far from home while 
we are here and we cannot expect 


Asking for help does not show 
weakness butrather shows an under- 
standing of community. Friends 
need to help friends. 


WELL MA'AM, WE'D Go 
OUT AREAL CLASSY 
JONTAND Hive US A 
THICK Juicy STEAK! 


BACHELOR NUMBERONE, 
UJHERE WOULD You TAKE 
MEONOOR FIRST DATE’? 


Brian Donahue is the president of 
the Student Association. 


The Forum 


The Forum is a bit of an experiment for The Defender and its readers. Replacing what is 
commonly known as the Op-Ed pages, The Forum is intended to promote thought and 
discussion. In an intellectualcommunity such as ours, The Forum is oneof few places where 
one can address the entire area. The Forum differs from Letters to the Editor in that the 
emphasis is on topical pieces that may be a bit lengthy for a letter. Submissions are welcome 
and prior consultation with the editor (655-2000 x2421) is strongly encouraged. If you 
approach this with the attitude that every word you write is gold and cannot be improved 
upon, don’t bother. We have never seen a piece of writing that did not need some 
improvements, and we don’t expect to receive any. All submissions will be proofed by the 
editor and author for final approval before publication. 


Bachelor number one didn't win. 
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responds to survey 


By Fr. Dick Myhalyk, S.S.E. 


The 565 new students that entered 
St. Michael’s this September in- 
clude 512 freshmen and 53 transfer 
students. The 280 men and 285 
women have combined SAT scores 
of 1,017 and represent the top 27 
percent of their high school graduat- 
ing classes. 

The majority of new students come 
from Massachusetts (33 percent), 
Vermont (16 percent), New York 
(15 percent) and Connecticut (12 
percent). Majors most popularr with 
them are business administration, 
biology, accounting, political sci- 
ence, elementary education, jour- 
nalism and psychology. 

During August, all new students 
were asked to participate in a 120- 
question survey: Religious Back- 
ground and Personal Values. The 
questionnaire resulted from last 
year’s campus dialogue among fac- 
ulty and staff on the Catholic mis- 
sion of St. Michael’s College. About 
54 percent returned their survey. 

The survey was similar to one used 
by the University of Notre Dame, 
which surveys its students again just 
before graduation. The subsequent 
survey allows Notre Dame to assess 
what impact the university has made 
on the religiious and personal values 
of its students. 

Although further analysis of the 
data needs to be done, a general 
overview can be given about past 
activities, influences, experiences, 
attitudes and concems of entering 
students. 

During high school, over two- 


thirds of the respondents held part- 
time jobs (72 percent) and were 
involved in athletics (68 percent). 
Over one-third (38 percent) were 
active in honor societies, language 
and other academic organizations 
and a similar number were in drama, 
film, music, journalism and other 
arts. About one-quarter (28 percent) 
participated in student government 
and class offices. A small number 
(13 percent) were active in volunteer 
services each week. Thirty-seven 
percent indicated they were active in 
social awareness programs. Seven 
percent indicated it was part of their 
high school graduation requirement. 
Only a few students (7 percent) indi- 
cated they were politically involved 
during high school. 

SMC entering students indicated 
they have been most influenced by 
their parents (78 percent), teachers 
(51 percent), peers (44 percent) and 
television news (43 percent). Three- 
quarters (75 percent) describe their 
families as religious or very reli- 
gious, and over one-third (36 per- 
cent) describe their parents as active 
or very active in their local parishes. 
While over one-half of the entering 
students (56 percent) attend church 
each week, only about one-quarter 
(26 percent) indicate they pray regu- 
larly, and even less (10 percent) 
indicate they regularly read material 
about their faith. 

Attending a Catholic educational 
institution is a new experience for 
the majority of entering students. 
Only 38 percent have attended a 
Catholic grammar school, and only 
43 percent have attended a Catholic 


By Leigh Rubin 
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No matter how hard he tried, he couldn't shake the feeling 
that his wife had been unfaithful. 


high school. On the other hand, 68 
percent indicated: “I am fairly clear 
about my religious beliefs.” One- 
third of this group said: They play a 
significant role in my daily life,” 
while two-thirds said: “...they are 
not something I think about on a 
regular basis.” 


While most students have not at- 
tended a Cattholic grammar or high 
school, they believe they have a 
“good knowledge” of Christian 
marriage and sexuality (87 percent), 
Christian social ethics (72 percent), 


church history (67 percent), the» 


Bible (64 percent) and world relig- 
ions (63 percent). Education has led 
68 percent to question the teachings 
of the church. 


One-third of the respondents intend 
to pursue degrees beyond a 
bachelor’s degree and 19 percent 
expect to spend a semester abroad 
while enrolled at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. 


The morality of five issues was 
surveyed. About two-thirds agree 
using illegal drugs is morally wrong 
(66 percent) and marriage should be 
permanent (61 percent). © 


Over one-half agreed abortion is 
morally wrong (54 percent). About 
one-third agreed drinking to get 
drunk (37 percent) and sex outside of 
marriage (32 percent) are morally 
wrong. 

While 88 percent agreed with the 
statement, “Society should guaran- 
tee equal opportunities for women” 
(e.g. wages, employment, legal 
status, etc.), only one person indi- 
cated that advancing equal rights for 
women was presently the most 
pressing issue. Among the six 
choices listed, the most pressing 
issues cited were “ending the threat 
of nuclear war” (56 percent) and 
“addressing the problem of world 
hunger” (28 percent). National secu- 
rity (nine percent), poverty (three 
percent) and minority rights (three 
percent) were seldom cited as the 
pressing issue. 

Why do students attend St. 
Michael’s College? The responses 
indicated the following were impor- 
tant or very important factors: 1. 
small with close relationship among 
students and staff (97 percent), 2. 
liberal arts program provides a broad 
background (92 percent), 3. aca- 
demically challenging (91 percent), 
4. links religious faith and career 
plans (91 percent), 5. location (88 
percent), 6. specific academic pro- 
grams (86 percent), 7. social life (84 
percent), 8. Catholic (51 percent), 9. 


_»,sathletic, opportunities (45 percent), 
10. financial aid (37 percent) and 11. 
~ Telatives attended (34 percent). 


The final survey question illus- 
trated six different views of how God 
is related to the world. Respondents 
were asked to indicate which symbol 
and words best represented their 
understanding of this relationship. 
The most frequently chosen images 
were: “The world is part of God, but 
God is greater and larger than the 
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prime of their lives. 


career? 


that last big payday. 






their advanced ages. 



















titles in four weight classes. | 


| FOUL d decision. 





world” (34 percent). “Human beings 
are part of God” (21 percent). “God 
transcends the world, but is acctively 
involved in the world” (21 percent). 

Individual replies were coded with 
student numbers to allow follow-up 
reminders and to enable addiitional 
information, such as SAT scores, 
projected GPAs and rank in class to 
be included when the information 


was | into the computer. Stu- 


dent numbers were not entered, 


however, in order to maintain the 

‘confidentiality of each reply and to 
allow open access to those who 
might wish to use the data elements 
for classroom projects or data re- 
search. The data is available in 
STATPAL format on 5" IBM disk- 
ettes for faculty and staff who wish 
to use the data. * 


“By dettcey ier 


Ab, agiism, the 3 fight game, the sweet science . ge 


nie oe s violence eae 

I for one am an avid fan of boxing, and consider its 
be some of the most determined in the world of spo 
fighter is strong mentally as well as physically, 
combat wits and strategy along with brute force. B 
this fact, the boxers who excell in the sport are young: 


This brings me to the question that has been confu 
the better part of the last five years, why have som ny 
or semi-retired boxers attempted a comeback fight ag 
younger opponent at the virtual end of the 


Some of the obvious examples of this strange phen nome 
Roberto Duran, Sugar Ray Leonard, ‘Muhammed A 
Norton and now Larry Holmes. 

These fighters and others try to bring themecives 
limelight after falling from the top at the end of their car 
Some try to come back to regain this fame wi hile 


Aliand Norton tried to regain that lost glor 
minds were still young their bodies had grown 


It’s debatable, but for 1 the most p 


ht to win the junior ‘middleweight ch: 
‘Davy Moore. This victory gave Duran the opp 
Marvin Hagler for the undisputed middleweigh: 
in which a victory would have given him an unpi 
Unfortunately, 
| completed, as “The Marvelou: One” ‘ended his 





é ese attempted comebacks all he one un 
thati is the possiblity of serious i injury | tothea 
| This fact may very well play a part in L: 
against Mike Tyson sometime ind. anuary of 19 
the last. time he fought, against Micha 


is going to come out of retirement to fight “Trot 
_ Tyson is a young man (21), who is undefeated 
in over 30 fights, most of which ended via th 

‘La Asie is a wealthy businessman, 
art 0 dae of Deeesone boxi 
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coneiiber this. 


~ Wherever you are, 


if you want to talk 
> us about cancer, 
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AT THE MOVIES 


Wednesday | Friday © 
October 21st | October 23rd 


SOCIAL AWARENESS 











Return 
of the PREDATOR Eqst 
Pink 
Panther OF 
World Hunger 
HERROUET THEATER 
SHOWS AT 7 & 9p.m. Oe Ase: 73ta 
JOHN CAFFERTY AND THE BEAVER 
BROWN BAND 
with the return of 
THE STOMPERS 






Ross Sports Center* Nov. 6th 8:00p.m. 
Tick ets go on sale Oct. 21st. 
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This Halloween 
dont be just 
another preity face 


os sy 

a S, 

q hy a rf 
" 


Choose from one of the 
largest selections of masKs, 
theatrical makeup, wigs, 
costumes, disguises and wie 
props youll ever see. we Mo) 


* 336 No. Winooski Ave * 112 Church st Wi 


862-3385 658-1596 
Mon-Thurs: 9-5:30 Mon-Fri: 9:30-9 
Fri: 9-9 | Sat: 9:30-6 
Sat: 9-5 Sun: 12-5 


CASSLER'S TOYS 


IWE SELL OUR COSTUMES AT RENTAL PRICES 
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To the St. Michael's College Community: 


Our community, with its focus on the use of 
alcohol, needs to join in the ongoing 
events of Alcohol Awareness Week. This 
involvement is not just for yourselves but 
for us all as members of St. Michael’s 
College. Increasing our awareness of the 
issue of alcohol and alcohol abuse is a 
benefit now and in the future. Developing 
a better understanding of the affects it 
has on the individual and community level 
is helpful to us all. 

I ask you all to participate and encourage 
others to do so with you in the events of 
Alcohol Awareness Week. Your support will 
make the week successful and will aid in 
increasing the awareness to our “commu- 


nity.” 


Alcohol Awareness Week 
Special Pullout Section 





To The St. Michael’s College Community: 


We at St. Michael’s College have good 
reason to join with the rest of the nation 
in giving special attention this week to 
the issues and problems involved in the use 
of alcohol. A great deal of attention has 
been paid in recent years to the change in 
the legal drinking age here in Vermont and 
the necessary adjustments to that change on 
campus. 

More important, however, is the need to 
increase our awareness of the human costs 
of the use of alcohol, and to the personal 
tragedies that continues to take place 


among students at St. Michael’s as they do 


elsewhere. It is with this in mind that I 
encourage all to participate in the 
programs of Alcohol Awareness Week and to 
thank those who are responsible for 
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1, Typical servings of beer, 
wine and liquor: 

a. contain the same volume of 
liquid; 

b. vary in alcohol content; 

c. are equal in alcohol con- 
tent. 
Answer: Typical servings of 
wine, beer, and liquor con- 
tain equal amounts of alco- 
hol (c). Astandard serving of a 
12-ounce bottle or can of beer, a 
5-ounce glass of wine, and a 
drink containing 1.25 ounces of 


liquor, all contain the same 
amount of pure alcohol: 0.5 
ounces. 


2. Switching drinks during 
the evening will: 

a. affect you more strongly 
than staying with one type of 
drink; 

b. have no effect on your 
Blood Alcohol Content; 

c. guarantee you'll feel awful 
the next morning. 
Answer: Switching won’t 
affect your Blood Alcohol 
Content (b). Consumed at the 
same pace, and assuming typi- 
cal servings, switching has no 
more effect than not switching; 
your alcohol intake remains the 
same. As for feeling terrible, it 
may happen, not necessarily 
because of the alcohol, but be- 
cause of the mix of non-alcoholic 


ingredients. 


Brian Donahue 
S.A. President 





3. To slow down the effects 
of alcohol: 

a. drink more slowly; 

b. eat something substantial 
beforehand; 

c. snack while you drink. 
Answer: Drinking slowly, 
eating beforehand, and 
snacking as you drink all 
slow down the effects of al- 
cohol (a, b, and c). All three 
are responsible ways to drink at 
a party. On the average, the 
body needs about one hour to 
“burn off’ any typical drink, 
whether wine, beer or liquor. 
So pace yourself accordingly. 
The best retardant to the ab- 
sorption of alcohol into your 
bloodstream is to eat something 
substantial-preferably food 
high in fat and protein-15 or 20 
minutes before you drink. Food 
in your stomach will slow the 
body’s absorption of alcohol. 

Some people think that 
wine and beer are foods. Actu- 
ally, their nutritional value is 
too small to matter. Eating 
solid food is just as ‘important 
when you drink wine or beer as 
it is with liquor. 


4. If you’re going to a party 
and want to pace yourself: 
a. drink only liquor; 
b. moderate the amount you 


c. drink only beer or wine. 


ana 


Answer: To pace yourself, 
moderate the amount you 
drink (b). Whether it’s in beer, 
wine, or liquor, alcohol requires 
no digestive processing. Mo- 
ments after your first sip, alco- 
hol passes through the walls of 
the stomach and small intestine 
directly into the bloodstream. 
In a few more moments, it 
reaches the brain. If you take 
several drinks in one hour, for 
example, you'll quickly feel the 
effects and your Blood Alcohol 
Content will rise above the ac- 
ceptable level. 

Blood Alcohol Content 
is a direct correlation of the 
amount of alcohol you consume, 
whetherit’s a glass of beer, wine 
or liquor. Thus, never drink 
fast to catch up when you joina 
party late. And remember, it’s 
just as important not to “chug- 
a-lug” three beers in quick suc- 
cession as it is to avoid three 
“quick ones” of liquor. 


5. If you think you’ve had 


too much to drink, the best ~ 


solution is to: 

a. stop drinking and eat 
something; 

b. wait 30 minutes before 
your next one; 

c. drink black coffee and go 
out for some fresh air. 
Answer: If you think you’ve 
drunk too much, stop. Then 
eat something (a). Only time 


organizing this-week at St. Michael’s. 


Paul J. Reiss 


President of St. Michael’s College 
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will solve the problem. A 30 
minute wait isn’t enough time; 
neither coffee nor fresh air can 
speed the process. So the best 
thing to do is to drink water or 
milk and eat something sub- 
stantial-and wait it out. Above 
all, don’t attempt to drive: if you 
want to go home, get someone 
reliable to take you. And next 
time, remember to pace your- 
self. 


6. If you’re trying to lose a 
few pounds, or like to watch 
your weight generally, the 
best approach to drinking 
is: 

a. switch from beer to wine; 

b. switch from liquor to wine; 

c. count your calories; 
Answer: If you’re watching 
your weight, count your 
calories (c). According to the 
U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s measure, a five 
ounce glass of wine contains 
about 114 calories, a bottle of 
regular beer about 148, and1.25 
ounces of spirits, 88 calories. 
Whatever you choose to drink, 
the recommended procedure is 
to trade off the calories with 
those in a food item such as a 
dessert. (Don’t drop an essen- 
tial nutrient from your diet.) 
Calories from alcohol supply no 
nutrients except energy, “under 
conditions of moderate drinking 


... is essentially the same as that 
derived from other calories.” 


7. Labels on beer, wine and 
liquor: 

a. describe the alcohol “proof” 
of the beverage; 

b. list the alcohol content as a 
percentage of total volume; 

c. vary in the kind of informa- 
tion they give you. 
Answer: Labels on beer, 
wine and liquor vary in 
what they tell you (c). Beer 
labels usually don’t tell you alco- 
hol content. Wine labels record 
alcohol content by percentage of 
volume. Liquor labels record 
their “proof,” a term derived 
from the “proving” of alcohol 
content in tests distillers used 
centuries ago. 


8. When you want to drink 
“lightly”: 
a. have a white wine; 
b. have either beer or a mixed 
drink; 
c. be moderate in whatever 
you choose to drink. 
Answer: Drinking “lightly” 
means moderating the 
amount you drink, not what 
you drink (c). The fact is that 
beer, wine and liquor are all 
beverage alcohol. And the typi- 
.cal servings of each can have 
the same effect on you. 
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One simple, unbreakable rule 
about alcohol and driving: 
Drinking and Driving just don’t 
mix. 

The drink that helps you 
unwind also affects your motor 
ability, your judgement, the 
perceptions you need for driv- 


ing. 

Most state laws define intoxi- 
cated driving in terms of Blood 
Alcohol Content--BAC.  Re- 


sponsible driving means keep- 






































NEGATIVE 
We Drank for happiness 
and became unhappy 
We Drank for joy 
and became miserable 
We Drank for sociability 
and became argumentative 
We Drank for sophistication 
and became obnoxious 
We Drank for friendship 
and became enemies 
We Drank for sleep © 
and awakened unrested 
We Drank for strength 
‘| and felt weak 
We Drank medicinally 
and acquired health problems 
We Drank for relaxation 
and got the shakes 
We Drank for bravery 
and became afraid 
We Drank for confidence 
and became doubtful 


and slurred our speech 

e Drank to feel heavenly 

and ended up feeling like hell 

e Drank to forget 

and were forever haunted 

e Drank for freedom 

and became slaves 

We Drank to erase problems 
and saw them multiply 

We Drank to cope with life 

and invited Death. 

(Bob B. 1982) 









ing your BAC below what is 
legaliy defined as “intoxicated.” 
In most states*, 

this means if you drive with a 
BAC level of .10% you are 
legally guilty of “DWI,” Driv- 
ing While Intoxicated. 
Readings of .05%-.09% are valid 
evidence of impairment. As a 
rough guideline, a 140-poun- 


der, consuming three typical 


drinks over a period of two 
hours and then driving, may be 
doing so impaired. The same is 
true for a 180-pounder consum- 


ing four drinks over the same 
period. 

But remmber, individuals 
react differently to alcohol. 
Indeed, you yourself may react 
differently on different occa- 
sions. The safe rule for yourself 
and others is: 


DON’T DRINK 
AND DRIVE! 


*LAWS VARY FROM STATE 
TOSTATE. MAKE SURE YOU 
KNOW YOURS. 


VERMONT STATE STATUTES 


GENERAL PROVISIONS: 


657. Aminor who buys or falsely represents his age 
for the purpose of procuring malt or vinous beverages 
or spirituous liquor from any licensee, state liquor 


agency or other person.. 


. Shall be fined not more than 


$500 or imprisoned not more than 2 years or both. 


658. A person,licensee or otherwise, who sells or 
furnishes a minor beer, malt or liquor shall be fined 


not less than $200 


nor more than $1000 or imprisoned not more than 2 


years or both. 


APPENDIX A: 


12. No alcohol liquor shall be sold or furnished ... to 
a person under 21 years of age nor shall a licensee 
permit alcoholic liquor to be consumed upon his ... 
licensed premises by a person under 21 years of age. 


19. No alcohol liquor shall be sold or furnished to a 
person apparently under the influence of liquor. No 
alcoholic liquor may be consumed on the licensee’s 
premises by any person apparently under the influ- 


ence of liquor. 


For the purposes of this act, the term “minor” or “21 
years of age” shall not apply to persons who have 
attained the age of 18 by June 30, 1986. 


St. Michael’s College 
Alcohol Policy 
1. The Classes of 1990 and 1991 may not drink in 
residence or-as guests of other students in residence. 
Those in the Class of 1990 and 1991 of legal age may 
consume alcoholic beverages in the Rathskeller or at 
licensed campus wide events. 


2. Consumption of alcoholic beverages will not be 


allowed in the quad. 


3. In residences other than the quad, alcohol may be 





Places to: 
ASK QUESTIONS, GET AID 


The following is a partial list of resources available for 
assistance with questions about alcohol or other drug use/ 
misuse. Whether you are concerned with your own drinking 
habits or those of a spouse, family member or friend, there are 
places where you can seek help. 

ON CAMPUS: 

Student Resource Center, Dave Landers and Linda 
Hollingdale (655-2000, ext. 2547), Klein Building, Mon.-Fri. 
8:00-4:30 

- Adult Children of Alcoholics groups 

- Weekly AA meetings 

- Ifconcerned about drinking and you want to cut back- 

regular group meetings 

- individual counseling 
Health Services, Jane Campbell FNP/ Staff (655-2000, ext. 
2234), Alumni Basement, Mon.-Fri. 8:00-8:00, Sat.-Sun. 12 
noon-8:00 

- Individual assessment and referral 

- Information for off campus resources 

OFF CAMPUS: 
Champlain Drug and Alcohol Services, Biting (862- 
5243). Outpatient counseling, social support and referral 
services for alcohol abusing persons and families (for 
individuals, groups and/or couples). Services for individuals 
and/or groups available. 

Emergency Alcohol Services and Education (EASE), Howard 
Mental Health, Burlington (658-0400). Open 24 hrs/day, 7 
days/week. Offers a 7-10 day non-medical alcohol detoxifi- 
cation program and a 14-day non-medical cocaine detoxifi- 
cation program and day treatment program. 

rowth Center, Essex Junction (879-1207). Provides individ- 
ual and family treatment and assessment for those experienc- 
ing difficulty with drugs or alcohol. Program is compatible 
with AA or may be used as alternative to AA. 

Family Therapy Associates, Essex Junction (878-4399). 
Alcchol and drug services, including identification, individu- 
alized treatment, hospital program and outpatient aid. 

Associates in Psychotherapy and Family Counseling, South 


Burlington (658-4208). Confidential and private psvchologi- 
cal counseling for alcoholism, drug dependency, substance 


abuse and addictions for individuals, families and couples. 


‘| Alcohol and Drug Abuse Clinic, Department of Psychiatry, 


UVM (656-4560). Fee for service, outpatient services. 
Human Relations Associates, Colchester (655-2215). Full 
range of treatment and education programs serving individu- 
als, _ organizations. families and couples. 


generally consumed in one’s private room or apart- 


ment living area: 
a. by those of legal drinking age (other than 
members of the Classes of 1990 and 1991). 


b. with no more than three legal drinking age 
guests (1990 and 1991 Classes excepted) per resi- 
dent. 


c. with no kegs, beer balls, or multi-liter con- 
tainers allowed. 


4. Any campus resident outside the quad has the 

opportunity to sponsor events larger than these pri- 

vate functions outlined above. Designated areas 

depend on the class and age castration of legal 
rs. 
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Alcohol: The social lubricant? 


By Dave Landers 


One out of twelve that drink 
alcohol or use other drugs is 
addicted. A recent survey of 
incoming freshmen at SMC 
determined that 94% of those 
who responded to a question- 
naire covering a wide range of 
topics had drunk an alcoholic 
beverage such as beer, wine, or 
hard drinks in the six months 
prior to coming to St. Michael’s. 
Now, it doesn’t take a survey or 
a questionnaire to figure out 
thata lot of people here drink on 
a regular basis-observations 
around campus on a Friday or 
Saturday night will provide you 
with a great deal of scientific 
information. 

When asked why do you 
drink?, students invariably 
give the responses-because it 
feels good-it is easier to talk to 
the girls (sic) or to the guys- 
alcohol is the social lubricant- 
everyone else is drinking so 
why not? The responses I hear 
in my office tend more to be I 
really don’t know why I 


A reality is that when you 
drink, even one drink, you be- 
gin to alter who you are. If you 
continue the process and drink 
heavily then you alter who you 
are by a great deal. The five 
stages of drinking 
1) the buzz stage 
2) the humorous stage 
(tasteless jokes) 
_ 8) the amorous stage 













: Blood. Alcohol Level = 





Alcoholic? 


To answer this question ask 
yourself the following ques- 
tions and answer them as hon- 
estly as you can. 

1. Do you lose time from work 
due to drinking? 

2. Is drinking making your 
home life unhappy? 

3. Do you drink because you are 
shy with other people? 

4. Is drinking affecting your 
reputation? 

5. Have you ever felt remorse 
after drinking? 

6. Have you gotten into finan- 
cial ties as a result of 


G calculate possible 
al ohol level - 


for cha below, amount = ounces s drunk. % = the 
_ percent alcohol in the beverage Gf this is expressed on the 
bottle as a proof number, divide the proof by two to find the 
: percentage). If the alcoholic beverage is wine, and thus the 
amounts on the bottle are expressed : as milliliters (ml), omit 
the 30 between amount and % in the equation. 

Amount x 30 x % x 0.79 x 2.2 


= a ettetetetetedada td en enw ne ee nnn wees 


Weight x0, 33 x 1000 


2S Vou An 


(beer vision) 

4) the belligerent stage 
(beer muscles) 

5) the crying stage 
can be passed through in the 
five step progression or they can 
jump around or not be touched 
at all. Walking into Marriott in 
the morning and having your 
friends have to tell you what 
you did the night before can’t be 
that much fun. Remember that 
a blackout is not passing out, it 
is the brain’s way of shutting 


ora because of too much alco- 
ol. 

Alcohol can seem to make it 
easier to do a lot of things-such 
as talking to people you are 
attracted to-such as forgetting 
about problems and concerns- 
but who is the person doing the 
talking you or an altered you? 
And as far as forgetting the 
problems and/or concerns, they 
are still there in the morning 
and sometimes they have been 
compounded by a drinking epi- 


sode. 

Iam not saying don’t drink. I 
am suggesting that if you drink 
that you know why you 
drink. I am also suggesting 
that if you or someone around 
you drinks too much that you 
honestly assess the role that 
alcohol plays in your daily life. 
If you have a family history of 
alcohol abuse you need to assess 
your drinking in light of that 
reality. 

If you find that alcohol is a 


problem then there is plenty of 
support here atSMC tohelp you 
deal with that issue. It is not 
easy to deal with alcohol issues 
at your age but help is available 
through the different offices on 
campus which make up the 
Wellness Committee. If it is a 
problem you can either deal 
with now or deal with it later-in 
the workplace, in the home, or 
in your community-if it is a 
problem then it won’t just go 
away. 


What are you afraid of? 


By Linda Hollingdale 


Students are apathetic. Stu- 
dents don’t care. Students are 
self-centered. How often have 
you heard these statements? I 
agree that at times some stu- 
dents behave apathetically, 
however, I don’t think that’s 
what they’re feeling. 

In my work what I see are 
incredibly wonderful people 
who are reaching out, taking 
risks, and growing. Yes, there 
is pain and conflict. However, 
their willingness to take a 
chance and trust someone al- 
lows them to gain the support 
necessary to move through the 
discomfort. 


drinking? 

7. Do youturn to lower compan- 
ions and an inferior environ- 
ment when drinking? 

8. Does your drinking make you 
careless of your families wel- 
fare? 

9. Has your ambition decreased 
since drinking? 

10. Do you crave a drink at a 
definite time daily? 

11. Do you want a drink the 
next morning? 

12. Does drinking cause you to 
have difficulty in sleeping? 

13. Has your efficiency de- 
creased since drinking? 

14. Is drinking jeopardizing 
your job or business? 

15. Do you drink to escape from 
worries or trouble? 

16. Do you drink alone? 


g song coming on!)... 
e 

















This sharing process seems 
scary to think about; we’d 
rather avoid or deny the uncom- 
fortable emotions. Fear keeps 
us from action. When we're 
afraid we blame everyone and 
everything else for “making” us 
feel terrible. When we're 
afraid, we hide behind masks, 
walls, or images. When we’re 
afraid, we use alcohol or other 
drugs to numb our pain or to 
dissolve our defenses. When 
we're afraid, we over-protect 
and hurt ourselves in many 
different ways. 

Now, don’t get me wrong (I feel 
it’s per- 

ctly OK and natural to be 
afraid. The emotion is not the 


problem. How we choose to deal 
with it could be a problem or a 
solution. How do you deal with 
your uncomfortable emotions 
(fear, sadness, loneliness, an- 
ger, hurt, guilt, etc.)? If you try 
to hide, deny, ignore, numb, or 
minimize them, the wall around 
you will get thicker. 

I encourage you to take an 
honest look inside. If you are 
keeping yourself “locked-up” 
because you're afraid, ask your- 
self: Can you afford to trust one 
person with that fact? Can you 
begin to take risks that will let 
the real you out a little more 
often? Are you ready to take a 
chance? Do you want to do 


RESPONSIBLE TIPS WHEN DRINKING 


1. Keep cocktail hours short. If dinner is included, serve it relatively soon. Cocktails are 


supposed to enhance a fine dinner, not compete with it. 


2. When serving mixed drinks, use non-carbonated mixers (e.g., fruit juice) instead of 
carbonated ones, since carbonation speeds alcohol absorption. 

3. Serve non-alcoholic beverages for those who do not care for alcoholic beverages. 

4. Measure drinks and don’t “double-up.”” Many people count their drinks, so if they are served 


doubles they’! be drinking twice as much as they planned. 


5. Serve snacks so guests will not drink on an empty stomach. Try to serve foods that act as 
a buffer for alcohol, not salty foods that stimulate thirst. High-moisture, low-calorie foods such 


as raw vegetables and light dips are ideal. 


6. Provide a comfortable environment, i.e., music, soft lights, relaxing seating. Involve people 
with fellow guests, i.e., introducing people, stimulating conversation. 
7. Space the drinks. Wait between drinks, allowing guests to enjoy both the company and the 


drinks a bit more. 


8. Plan activities and/or environment which enhances guests’ talents and interests. This will 
divert them from just eating and drinking. Remember, many guests have gotten drunk because 
there was nothing better to do. 

9. Toward the end of the party, stop serving alcohol altogether in anticipation of your guests’ 
journey home. You may also want to serve a snack with non-alcoholic beverages before they 


leave. 


10. If one or more guests do happen to drink too much, assume responsibility for their welfare. 
See that they get home safely (do not let them drive) or invite them to stay a bit longer or 


overnight. 


17. Have you ever had a com- 
plete loss of memory as a result 
of drinking? 

18. Has your physician ever 
treated you for drinking? 

19. Do you drink to build up 
your self-confidence? 

20. Have you ever been to a 
hospital or institution on ac- 
count of drinking? 


If you have answered YES to 
any one of the questions, there 
is definite warning that you 
may be alcoholic. 

If you answered YES to any 
two, the chances are that you 
are an alcoholic. 


If you have answered YES to 
three or more, you are definitely 


- an aloholic. 


- it alone. 


something in order to truly feel 
better? I don’t believe all stu- 
dents are apathetic... many are 
just slowed down by fear. 

For those of you who are in the 
active process of your own | 
growth (and you know who you 
are!), keep it up. I, for one, am 
very proud of you! For those of 
you who would like tho begin, 
remember you don’t have to go 
Keep in mind that 
when you are ready, there are 
many people here at St. 
Michael’s who are willing to 
give you support. All you have 
to doisask. You’rea special and 
wonderful person... take good 
care of yourself! 






















































he Alcohol Aware- 
ness pages have been 
sponsored by Bac- 
chus and the SMC. 
Wellness Committee. 
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BACCHUS 


BACCHUS is an organization 
that strives to promote respon- 
sible drinking among college 
students. The letters stand for 
“Boost Alcohol Consciousness 
Concerning the Health of Uni- 
versity Students.” The objective 
of the organization is to educate 
students in order that they can 
make wise choices concerning 
their social and personal drink- 
ing habits. It also strives to 
provide different types of enter- 
tainment so that students have 
other options besides events 
where drinking is a primary 
focus. 

The risks associated with ex- 
cessive drinking are explained 
as well as the enjoyment of 
moderate, social drinking. 
BACCHUS wants to encourage 
students to make their own free 
choices concerning their use of 
alcohol which definitely ‘de- 


pends upon being educated and 
fully aware of all options that 
surround a student in their col- 
lege environment. 

Alison Belford is president of 
the BACCHUS chapter at St. 
Michael’s. It is a nationwide 
organization found on more 
than 250 college campuses. 
This fall it will enter its fifth 
year at SMC as an alcohol edu- 
cation group. Our members 
recognize both positive and 
negative aspects of the use of 
alcoholic beverages and encour- 
age students to make mature 
decisions concerning their own 
intake of alcohol. 

If you would like to be a part of 
BACCHUS or have any ques- 
tions, there is a meeting every 
Tuesday at 6:15 p.m. in Alliot 
lounge. 

CHEERS TO MODERA- 
TION! 


The party begins. 


SS eA ae 


2 drinks later. 


J apes 


After 4 drinks. 


! Ci Dace ip 


After 5 drinks. 


7 drinks in all. 
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The more you drink, the more coordination you lose. _—_— 
That's a fact, plain and simple. 
It's also a fact that 12 ounces of beer 5 ounces of wine and 
!'4 ounces of spirits all have the same alcohol content. And 
consumed in excess, all can affect you. Still, people drink too 
much and then go out and expect to handle a car. 
When you drink too much, you can't handle a car. 
You can't even handle a pen. 


A public service message from Will “Kogeis Institute 


© The House of Seagram, Reprinted with Permission 





PARTY DRINKS 
Salt of the Border 


1 cup bitter lemon or lime soda 
Juice of 1 lime 

2 teaspoons sugar 
Salt to taste 
Crushed ice 


Pour soda in ice cube tray and 
allow to freeze thoroughly. 
Place in blender container; add 
lime juice and sugar; process. 
Rub lime ‘around rim of glass 
and dip in salt. Serve the mix- 
ture over crushed ice in salted 
glass. 


Pina Colada Perfecto 


1 jigger(1 1/2 oz.) canned 

creme of coconut ; 

2 jiggers(3 oz.) pineapple juice 

1 1/2 jiggers(2 1/4 oz.) club soda 
Ice 


Pour all ingredients over ice in 
glass; mix. 


. 1 serving 


Cider Citrus Sparkle Punch 


2 .qts.(8 cups) apple cider, 
chilled 

6 oz. can lemonade concen- 
trate, thawed 
28 oz. bottled ginger ale, chilled 

Ice cubes or mold 


In large pitcher or punch bowl, 
combine cider and lemonade 
concentrate. Add ginger ale 
and ice; stir to blend. If desired 
garnish with apple or lemon 
slices. 24(4 oz) servings. 


After-Dinner Mocha Cream 
1/2 cup cold milk © 

1/2 cup cold coffee 

2 tablespoons chocolate syrup 
1 teaspoon sugar, if desired 


In shaker or tall glass combine 
ingredients; shake or stir to 
blend. Add crushed ice. 1 serv- 
ing. 


Party Hot Chocolate 


3 oz.(3 squares) unsweetened 
chocolate 
1/2 cup water 
1/2 cup sugar 
Dash salt : 
1/2 cup whipping cream, 
whipped 
5 cups milk 
Nutmeg, if des#red 


In large saucepan, combine 
chocolate and water over low 
heat, stirring constantly. Blend 
in sugar and salt; simmer 4 
minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Cool; fold in whipping cream. 
Refrigerate until serving time. 
Heat milk to scalding. Place 1 
heaping tablespoon chocolate 
mixture in each cup; fill with 
hot milk. Sprinkle with nut- 
meg. 6 to 8 servings. 


TIP: If desired, 1/2 teaspoon 
instant coffee or 1/3 teaspoon 
almond extract {in each cup) 
can be substituted for the 
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-Kernstock: on lifeand survival 
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By John Jennings 


A Plaque on the wall of politi- 


cal science professor: Elwin 


Kernstock’s office reads “The 
nerve to survive from the storm 
and disappointment, to face 
towards each new day with the 
scoresheet wiped clean, neither 
dwelling on ones success, nor 
accepting discouragement from 
ones failers.” 
This quote by Winston 
“Churchill illustrates 


_ 'Kernstock’s life, which has seen 


—————— 


; 


— 7 


its share of both disappoint- 


- ment and survival. 


“I survived almost four years 
in the Philippines during World 
WarlII,” Kernstock said. He was 
drafted into the army in 1941, 
when he was 23. 

“T survived coming back from 
the war an incompetant in what 
Ithought was my chosen profes- 


_ sion,” he said. 


a 
} 
4 


Kernstock had been a profes- 


_ sional musician before the war, 


J 

5 
<4 
f 

, 


| 


- 465. 
| Kernstock also survived a tir-challenge whether or 


3 


playing the clarinet, saxophone 
and piano. Returning home, he 
found the years spent in the 
South Pacific without his musi- 
calinstruments had taken their 
toll. 

“I came back a competant ar- 
tillery man. I could fire a shell 
with pretty accurate precision, 
but I couldn’t even play a scale 
on the clarinet,” he said. 

“I survived the trauma of put- 
ting myself through graduate 


- school with a wife and four 


kids,” he said. Kernstock re- 


_ ceived his masters degree in 


1965, and his doctorate from the 
University of Connecticut in 
1970. He began pursuing his 


Separation of Church and 
State, a lobbying group based in 
Washington. 

“This organization has as its 
primary goal to ensure that the 
state does not interfere with the 
church functions, and that or- 
ganized churches do not inter- 
fere with the government of the 
United States,” Kernstock said. 

Kernstock came from a politi- 
cally active family, growing up 
in Yonkers, N.Y. His father was 
member of the city’s Democratic 
party, and Kernstock remem- 
bers handing out political cam- 
paign buttons when he was 10 
years old. 

“I have always been a politi- 
cally conscious person,” he said. 
However, Kernstock’s first 
passion was music. By the age of 
17, he was playing in jazz bands 
in the Catskill Mountains, then 
a popular stomping ground for 
young musicians andentertain- 
ers. Kernstock was a profes- 
sional musician by the age of 20, 
making a living from perform- 


__ances aleng the east coast. His 








i 











graduate degrees at the age of "One should 


ing political campaign in 1976, 


in which he ran for U.S. Con-not the authorities 


gress in Vermont. He lost the 


election by 300 votes. Sineknow what the hell 
_ then, he has remained active in 


politics, most recently as a 
member of an advisory commit- 


they're talking about. 


tee to Americans United for the & 


musical career was cut short in 
1941, when he was drafted into 


the Army. 
Kernstock was stationed in 
the Phillipines, where he 


served for the duration of World 
War II. In 1945, he returned 
home, hoping to resume his 
musical career. 

“I came back and my friends 
had jobs for me. That’s how you 
found jobs in those days. But I 
hadn’t been playing for three 
years. These fellows had been 
playing with Glenn Miller and 









v 








'T believe that every 


day is a function of 
day before. If you're 
happy with yourself 


now, how can you say 


you could have lived 


life better?" 


Rudy Vally and all the big bands 
during the war. While they 
were improving, I was taking a 
quantum ieap_ backward,” 
Kernstock said. 

For six months after the war, 
Kernstock worked for the New 
York City Musicians’ labor un- 
ion. Appealing to army tele- 


¢? grams requesting his re-enlist- 


ment, Kernstock rejoined the 
service in 1946. 
“They found I was one of the 


_ Amnesty reports on South Korea 


By Karen McCarthy 
and Mike Noonan 


Since one of the goals of Am- 
nesty International, a human 
rights-advocacy organization, 
is to educate people about 
human rights abuses through- 
out the world, the campus chap- 
ter is currently trying to raise 
student awareness of abuses in 


~ South Korea. 


The August 1987 Amnesty 


_ International Report on South 


: 


| 


Korea reports that since the 


 early1970s thousands of people 


have been arrested and impris- 
oned for exercising their right 
_to freedom of non-violent ex- 
pression and association. All of 
this is contrary to the 1972 and 
1980 Constitutions of the Re- 
public of Korea that guarantee 
the rights to freedom of con- 
science, freedom of speech and 


| 
4 


freedom of assembly. Although 
many were released under 
presidential amnesties, many 
still remain imprisoned after 
more than ten years. 


Recent interest in the Repub- 
lic of Korea’s human rights vio- 
lations was sparked by the 
January 1987 death of college 
student, Park Chong-chol, who 
died under torture from the 
police as a result of having his 
head held under water. This 
death resulted in many demon- 
strations which took place on 
the streets and on university 
campuses to protest the use of 
torture and the delays in demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

The president of the Republic 
of Korea has since his in- 
structed his government to set 
up a “special commission for the 
protection of human rights.” 
Although Amnesty sees this as 


a positive step it must be imple- 
mented and monitored to be 
effective, not only written into 
law. In July, 530 political pris- 
oners were released and Am- 
nesty International sent a telex - 
to President Chun Doo-hwan 
welcoming these releases. At 


the same time they urged him to 


release all the prisoners being 


held for peacefully exercising 
their right to freedom of expres- 
sion and association. These 
people include people who pub- 
lished or owned books which the 
government regards as “sub- 
versive” and people who organ- 
ized groups which non-vio- 
lently opposed the government. 

Amnesty continues to fight for 
the release of these prisoners 
through letter writing cam- 
paigns to the government ask- 
ing for a return of human rights 
for these prisoners. 




















"" Most students 
learn politics from 


the dining room and 
from they're parents, 
so its a challenge to 


teach." 


few people in the military that 
had ever been involved actively 
-in a union,” he said. 

Despite his limited union 
experience, Kernstock was 
appointed an “expert” in labor 
relations for the occupational 
forces in Japan. The army was 
assisting in American efforts to 
reorganize the Japanese gov- 
ernment, and Kernstock be- 
came one of the first Americans 
to assist in developing a labor 
policy in post-war Japan. 

“I was the only labor relations 

expert they had in Japan for 
about a year or so, until they 
began bringing over civilians in 
1948,” he said. 
The post was also a cover for his 
role as an intellegence officer, 
Monitonng Japanese union 
activities. 

“Our role was to see that the 
Communists didn’t take over 
Japanese labor, and we were 
successful,” Kernstock said. 

While in Japan, Kernstock 
married his wife Peggy. The 
couple has since raised four 
children, three of whom have 
graduated from St. Michael’s. 

Kernstock left Japan in the 
late forties, and was restationed 
in Germany, where he contin- 
ued working for Army intelli- 
gence. In 1954, he began assist- 
ing in the development of early 
missle programs. He remained 
with the project for eight years. 

While pursuing his master 
and doctorate degrees in the 
sixties, he taught in Connecti- 
cut, first at New. Britain Senior 
High School and later at Wood- 
stock Academy, where he was 
chairman of the social studies 
department. 

Kernstock came to St. 
Michael’s in 1971. Since then, 
he’s seen the student body 


change in both attitude and. 


direction. 

“When I came here, political 
science was the second most 
popular major, behind biology,” 
he said. Today accounting and 
business majors top the list. 

Students have also changed in 





their attitudes toward govern- 
ments. 

“They’re more likely to accept 
governmental positions. They 
don’t challenge what the au- 
thorities tell them,” he said. 

“One should challenge 


whether or not the authorities 
know what the hell they’re talk- 
ing about. Where is it written 
that whoever is elected is nec- 
cessarily intellegent, compas- 
sionate, reasonable’ or 
knowledgable?” he said. 

Kernstock believes politics is 
an inexact science, and as such, 
is difficult to teach. He said 
people do not learn politics in 
the same way that they learn 
mathmatics, where the an- 
swers are cut an dry. Everyone 
has their own definition of the 
subject. 

He points to a passage from 
his recently-completed book, 
titled RX Political Parties, It 
reads, “...politics appears to 
have been learned (poorly, but 
everlastingly) outside the 
classrooms...Much like their 
sex education, our youth have 
been obliged to pick up the 
rudimentary facts together 
with the popular mythology of 
political behavior on the 
street.” 

“Most students learn politics 
from the dining room table and 
from their parents, so its much 
more of a challenge to teach.,” 
Kernstock said. 

His office is located on the first 
floor of the Durick Library, a 
spot he enjoys. 

“Mine is a world of books,” he 
said. “I like this place, because 
I’m surrounded by my books 
and I get to see my students.” 

Kernstock is retiring next 
year, after 17 years of service at 
St. Michael’s. He plans to con- 
tinuing writing, and is cur- 
rently working on a book on 
religions’ influence on govern- 
ments, titled Nationalism 
Meets the Gods. He also hopes 
to continue lecturing at the col- 
lege as a professor emerites, a 
position awarded to retired fac- 
ulty. : 

Having survived a war, a ca- 
reer in post-war intellegence, 
and a longer career in ac- 
adamia, Kernstock is satisfied 
with his life. 

“There is nothing I have done 
that I can say I could have done 
better,” Kernstock said. 

“T believe that every day is a 


function of the day before. If 
vou’re happy with yourself now, 
how can you say that you could 
have lived life better?” he said. 


SCHWARZENEGGER 


Nothing like it has ever 
been on Earth before. 


It came for the thrill of the hunt. 





It picked the wrong man to hunt. 


PRENATAR 
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Prof. Ramazani: 


Teaching the work ethic 





By John Jennings 





Economics professor Reza 
Ramazani believes you can 
achieve anything if you have 
the willingness to work for it. 
He’s a living example. Coming 
from a lower-middle class back- 
ground in pre-revolutionary 
Iran, Ramazani passed govern- 
ment placement exams ena- 
bling him to attend college, a 
privilege reserved for a pre- 
cious few in his native country. 

After studying at Tehran 
Universtiy, he passed another 
exam enabling him to pursue 
his master’s degree in the 
United States. 

“My goal was to finish my 
studies in this country, and go 
back to my country to become a 
college professor,” Ramazani 
said. 

“Unfortunately, when the 
revolution started, I was un- 
able to go back.” 

Ramazani was given a schol- 
arship to attend the University 
of Denver. Shortly after he ar- 
rived, the revolution that 
brought the Ayatollah 
Kohmeini to power evaporated 
the Iranian government pro- 
gram funding his education. 

“When I came here, I had 
$2,000 and a suitcase full of 
economics books. 

“I spent the money fast, think- 
ing more was coming from the 
scholarship. Of course it never 
came,” he said. 

Without aid from Iran, 
Ramazani had to work his way 
through graduate school. 

“I used to get up at six in the 
morning...ride my bicycle, go to 
this tool and die casting com- 


pany, work for a couple hours, 
jump on my bicycle and with 
greasy clothes, go to the school,” 
he said. 


“It was very difficult, but if I 
had to do it again, I would, be- 
cause I think it made me a bet- 
ter person. When you work 
hard, I think you appreciate 
things and you do not take 
things for granted.” 

Ramazani wanted to bring 
this message back to Iran, but 
during and after the revolution, 
he didn’t feel his return would 
be welcomed. Western influ- 
ence was now scorned in Iran, 
and Ramazani was fearful of 
how people would react to his 
American education. He then 
made the difficult decision to 
stay in the United States, and 
teach American students the 
same lesson he had intended to 
bring back to Iran. 


“What I tell my students now 
is that 99 percent of them have 
the ability to achieve whatever 
they want. The question is, 
their willingness,” he said. 


Growing up the son of a 
Tehran shopkeeper, Ramazani 
acquired his work ethic in a 
country where education was 
primarily reserved for the 


wealthy or influential. Coming . 


from a family that was neither, 
he had to work particularly 
hard to realize his childhood 
goal of becoming a teacher. 


“When I was a kid, I always 
said I wanted to be an intellec- 
tual. I had no idea what the 
word meant; but to me, intellec- 
tuals were teachers,” he said. 

Because Ramazani did best in 
the economics section of the 
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placement exam, he was told to 
concentrate on the subject at 
Tehran University. 

“From that point on, I read 
only economics books,” 
Ramazani said. 


After earning his master’s 
degree in economics at Denver 
University, Ramazani studied 
for a doctorate degree at the 
University of Colorado. While 
earning his degree; he began 
teaching undergraduates at the 
University, a post he held for six 
years. 


After the Iranian revolution 
and hostage crisis, Ramazani 
feared how people would react 
to his background. 


“Once in a while, I thought 
about what is going to happen 
when students find out about 
my nationality. Sometimes I 
still joke to them that I am from 
E] Paso, Texas,” he said. 

“I found that the fear I had 
didn’t have a foundation. As 


longas youare effective, as long 
as you care about your stu- 
dents, It doesn’t matter 
whether you are teaching an 
Iranian student, an American 
student, or a Japanese student. 


“I think a student is smart 
enough to realize the role of a 
dedicated faculty, a person who 
is there for him at all times, 
regardless of where he is from,” 
he said. 


Ramazani came to St. 
Michael’s in 1986, looking for a 
smaller school. He wanted to 
have more direct contact with 
students, since the smallest 
classes in Colorado had more 
then 100 students. 


“Getting to know students 
individually was almost impos- 
sible,” he said. 


Moving from Colorado to Ver- 
mont also reflects Ramazani’s 
love for skiing. His wife, 
Christine Bauer-Ramazani of 
the St. Michael’s International 
Student Program, is also an 
avid skier. 


Like many professors, 
Ramazani believes students 
today are passive in confront- 
ing the world’s problems. 


“Students ask ‘what can I do?” 
They have to learn that some- 
one has to come up with a solu- 
tion to today’s economic prob- 
lems,” he said. 


“One way in to encourage stu- 
dents to get involved, to keep 
track of current economic is- 
sues, to know what is going on 
around them. 


“I think we have done a good 
job, at least in the two years I 
have been here, but there is 


‘, always room for improvement,” 


Ramazani said. 
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R.E.M. concert lives up to” 
success of latest album — 


By Rich Pesce 


With their new album, “Docu- 
ment,” R.E.M. have produced 
what many crities are calling 
their finest album to date. 

Now, in the middle of a tour 
that stopped in New Haven, CT. 
last Saturday night, they are 
proving to be just as good live as 
they are on disc. 


Opening up the show with the 


’ first song from their latest al- 


bum, “The Finest Worksong,”. 
REM. sing what has become a 


- synopsis of the quality of “Docu- 


ment” and their live perform- 
ances. Using a video screen at 
the back of the stage R.E.M. 
used visual aids with a number 
of the songs they performed. — 

_ During “The Finest Work- 
song,” the words “want” and 
“need” were displayed over and 
over again. As vocalist Michael 
Stipe sings, “What we want and 
what we need, has been con- 
fused, been confused,” you 
sense the band is not sure ex- 


pizza 
spaghetti 
calzone © 
and Italian 
specialties, 


a 
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actly what form of success they q 

are striving for. With the suc- _ 
cess of “Document” which has _ 
already sold over 500,000 cop- 
ies, the public view of R.E.M. 
has shifted more towards com- — 

mercialism than ever before. — 


Over the years, RE. M. hae i 
developed’a cult audience that — 
grows in size with each new — 


_ album they release. Often this _ 


can make it very difficult for a — 


_ band to satisfy early fans, who _ 


remember the band before they - 
received enough recognition to 
sell-out inthe smallest of clubs. 
R.E.M. is no exception to this — 
rule. In New Haven last Satur- — 
day night a group of “fans”, 
draped a banner over a railing 
that read, “RE.M. $UCK$.” 
“Fans” such as these seem to be I 
few in number though, and the — 
phsbartiabarleat fe _ 
applause from the audience. — G 


With their song pelbctions:, 
R.E.M. satisfied most of their — 
fans, drawing from their E.P. 
“Chronic Town” and each of 
their five albums. They played _ 
almost every song from their 
latest album and got loud ova- 
tions during “It’s The End Of | 
The World As We Know It (and — 
I feel fine), and their latest — 
single, “The One I Love.” 

Michael Stipe amused the 
audience between songs with 
short stories about the prob- 
lems with the T.V. generation, 
and septic systems. 

(You really had to be there to 
appreciate the humor). 
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=i the Local Cinema-—— 


(All capsules by Richard 
Pesce unless otherwise 
noted) 


BEVERLY HILLS COP I 

Eddie Murphy is back as Axel Foley, and 
that fact alone may interest you in this 
film. Beverly Hills Cop was an excellent 
film, which marge it very tempting to see 
the sequel. Especilly since the entire 
cast from the first film is back for the 
sequl. To date, this film has grossed 
more money than any other film released 
this summer. The question is, how many 
people felt good about contributing to 
Murphy’s millions after they had to sit 
through this one. This film is Rated R. 
Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


THE BIG EASY 
Set in New Orleans, this film stars Den- 
nis Quaid as a likeable but slightly less 


than honorable homocide detective and 


Ellen Arkin as a tough assistant D.A. 
sent to investigate a suspicious murder. 


Arkin gets more than she bargains for 


however, coming up against a whole 
department of cops on the take. This film 


is rated R. Now playing at Merrill's 


Showcase. (by Jennifer Casper) 
DANCERS 
Mikhail Baryshnikov stars, and does 
what he does best. This film is rated PG. 
Now playing at Merrill’s Showcase. 


DIRTY DANCING 
Rolling Stone magazine called the danc- 
ing in this film, "as thrilling as in any 
decade." It stars Jennifer Grey, and 
Patrick Swayze, and is the story of an 
upper class girl, and her relationship 
with a boy from the other side of the 
tracks. The story centers around the 
problems that surround their relation- 
ship. This film is rated PG-13. Now 
_ playing at Century Plaza. 


FATAL ATTRACTION 
Michael Douglas stars as the perfect 
_ family man whose life is falling apart 
after he has a weekend affair with Glenn 
- Close. Close is excellent as “the other 
woman,” who refuses to accept the fact 


.. that Douglas has no intentions of leaving 
- his family for her. Very exciting conclu- 


_ sion. Directed by Adrian Lyne. This film 
is rated R. Now playing at the Burling- 
_ ton Plaza, Cinemas 1-2-3. 


Na HELLRAISER 

This film was written and directed by 
Clive Barker. That alone may not get 
you to jump out of your seat and spend $5 
onit, what may get you tojumpisthe fact 
that Stephen King calls Barker the fu- 
ture of horror. Now that’s a compliment. 
This movie stars Andrew Robinson and 
Clare Higgin. This film is rated R. Now 
playing at Century Plaza. 

LA BAMBA 

The story of rocker Ritchie Valens, who 
died at age 17 in the same plane crash 
that killed Buddy Holly. Inspiring story 
about the American dream. The sound- 
track, which includes Los Lobos, Brian 
Setzer, and Marshall Crenshaw isexcel- 
lent, and makes the $5 you'll pay for this 
one, well worth it. The movie stars Lou 
Diamond Phillips as Valens, and co- 
stars Esai Morales, Rosanna DeSoto, 
Elizabeth Pena, and Joe Pantoliano. It 
was written and directed by Luis Val- 
dez. This film is rated PG-13. Now 
playing at Merrill’s Showcase. 





Robert Downey stars as Jack Jericho, 


HUNT 








CINEMATOLOGY BY RICHARD PESCE 


Film: "Surrender" 


It has been said that money is responsible for the break up of many relationships. 
f Surrender has a central theme, this would be it. 

In Surrender, (written and directed by Jerry Belson), Sean Stien, (Michael Caine) 
as been subject to this sad fact more than anyone could ever deserve. 

Caine plays a very succesful novelists who has been as he puts it, “taken to the 
leaners more times than his shirt.” In fact, afterso many failed relationships, Caine 
ven goes as far as locking himself in his house, banning women from his property, 
nd threating to move to Kuwait. Thatis, until he meets Daisy Morgan (Sally Field) 
t a party. 

Daisy hasn’t had the best of luck with relationships either. Presently involved with 
arty (Steve Guttenberg) , a youngrich jets etter who has absolutley no real feelings 
bout anyone but himself, Daisy is worried nbout her life and knows she isn’t getting 
ny younger. When she asks Marty for more of committment he says, “...more 
ommittment? I already bought you a car and paid for your vacations.” 

Before we go on, lets get back to the party. What was to be Sean’s last night before 
lis voyage to Kuwait turns out to be more than he expected. The party is robbed, 
ind the people holding it up begin tying the guests together so they won't escape. 
ean and Daisy are tied together, and he falls in love with her. He is determined 
be cautious this time though, and plans to protect his fortune. After she agrees 
go out with him he explains to her that he is a struggling unpublished writer, and 
roke. 

After a few weeks Sean has decided that he has finally met someone who loves him 
‘or what he is, and he decides to reveal the secret of his financial success. 

This is where things get a little complicated. Daisy decides she needs financial 
ecurity, and even though she loves Sean, she goes back to Marty. Then when she 
nds out the truth about Sean, she decides to go back to him. 

So now everthing seems to be perfect until while flying to Lake Tahoe to get 
arried Sean asks Daisy how she feels about prenuptial agreements. This kind of 
uts a damper on the romanticism of the wedding. During a sleepless night, Sean 
ecides he doesn’t need the agreement, he realizes he loves and trusts Daisy. Finally 
verything will work out. Wrong, that same night Daisy is doing her thinking ina 
as Vegas casino, where she wins the jackpot on the slotmachines. 

‘This is a funny film, extremley well written, and Caine and Field give star 
erformances. In fact, one problem with thiss movie may be that the actors are almost 
too well established and talented to be together on the same screen. Fortunately 
this is a problem that most directors and movie viewers don’t do much complainin 
about. This film is rated PG. Now playing: at Century Plaza. 






























































the man who devotes his life to picking 
up women. The story centers around 
Randy Jensen (Molly Ringwald), who it 
seems is the one woman that won’t give 
in to Downey. Dennis Hopper co-stars 
as Downey’s alcoholic father. This 
movie was written and directed by 
James Toback. This film is rated PG-13. 
Now playing at Merrill’s Showcase. 
THE PRINCESS BRIDE 

Directed by Rob Reiner, this is a fairy 
tale about true love and adventure. 
There are giants, sword fights, sadness 
and happiness. Billy Crystal makes a 
special appearance as Miracle Max. 
Very entertaining. This film is rated 
PG. Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 


THE PRINCIPAL 

This is the story of Brandel High, the 
toughest most drug infested high school 
you will ever see. Enter Rick Latimer, 
(James Belushi). As the new principal, 
Belushi, is determined to turn this hell 
hole, along with his partner Louis Gos- 
sett Jr., back into aschool. The director 
is Christopher Cain, and the writter is 
Frank Deese. This film is rated R. Now 
playing at the Nickelodeon. 


RIVER'S EDGE 
Controversial story about a murder that 
actually took place. A high school girl is 
killed by her boyfriend and left in the 
woods. Her boyfriend then heads back 
to town and brags about the crime to his 
friends. Staring Crispin Glover and 
Keanu Reeves. This film is rated R. 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SON 

Duddley Moore and Kirk Cameron star 
as a middle-age father and a teen-age 
who, thanks to an Indian brain-transfer- 
ence serum, trade minds, but not bodies. 
Directed by Rod Daniel (Teen-Wolf), 
screenplay by Lorne Cameron. This film 
is rated PG-13. Now showing at the 
Nickelodeon. 


THE LIVING DAYLIGHTS 
James Bond is back, but Sean Connery 
and Roger Moore are not. The new Bond, 
is British born actor Timothy Dalton. It 
took us about 15 minutes to get used to 
him, and after the intial shock, Daltonis 
excellent as Ian Flemming’s 007. This 
film is rated PG. Now playing at Burl- 
ington Plaza, Cinemas 1-2-3. 

NO WAY OUT 
Kevin Costner plays a Naval officer as- 
signed by the Secretary of Defense (Gene 
Hackman), to investigate a murder. 
This is not your typical murder mystery 
though, as Costner conducts his investi- 
gation he finds the evidence in this case 
points to himself as being the killer. An 
exciting and suspensful thriller with an 
ending that will leave you numb. This 
film is rated R. Now playing at the Nick- 
elodeon. 
PENITENTIARY II 
Take another trip into the tough life as a 
prison inmate. Staring Leon Isaac Ken- 
nedy. This film is rated R. Now playing 
at Merrill’s Showcase. 
THE PICK-UP ARTIST 


FAT OR 


HAS BEGUN 


ROBOCOP 
The place is Detroit Michigan, the time 
is the future. This movie is about exactly 
what it sounds like. Robocop is a new 
breed of police officer. As the ad says, 
“he’s part man, part machine, and all 
cop.” This story may sound ridiculous 
but is actually quite interesting, and 
very exciting. We reccomend people 
with weak stomachs_ beware, 
ROBOCOP means business. This film is 
rated R. Now playing at the Ethan Allen 
Cinemas. 
ROXANNE 

Modern-day “Cyrano de Bergerac” story 
starring Steve Martin and his extremly 
long nose. In this version, (which was 
written by Martin), the love interest is 
Daryl Hannah, of “Splash” fame. Al- 
though we found this film fairly predict 
able, Martin is one of the better comedi 
ans around today, and is good for mor: 
than a few laughs. The director is Frec 
Scepisi. Cinematography by Ian Baker 
music by Bruce Smeaton. This film is 
rated PG. Now playing at the Essex 
Cinemas. 


SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS 

There’s not much you can say about this 
classic Walt Disney tale that hasn’t al- 
ready been said. The story of a beautifu 
young girl, her evil step mother, sever 
littlemen, anda handsome prince. Eve1 
if you think your’e too old for this story 
which your’e not, go see it just for the 
incredible animation. Hurry, she will be 
gone before you know it. Happy 50th 


. Snow White. This film is rated G. Now 


playing at the Nickelodeon. (Matinee: 
only) 


SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME 
Ridley Scott, the director of Alien, Blade 
Runner, and Legend, gives us a thriller 
staring Tom Berenger and Mimi Rogers. 
This film is rated R. Now playing at 
Burlington Plaza, Cinemas 1-2-3. 


STAKEOUT 

Two undercover cops, (Richard 
Dreyfuss and Emilio Estevez) are as- 
signed by the F.B.I. to stakeout the 
house of an escaped convicts ex-girl- 
friend, (Madeleine Stowe). The F.B.I. 
tells the cops out front they don’t expect 
the escaped con (Aidan Quinn) to show 
up, so naturally Dreyfuss and Estevez 
aren't thrilled about their assignment. 
The suspense starts when the audience 
realizes that all Quinn has on his mind 
is to find Stowe. John Badham is the 
director, and it was written by Jim Kouf. 
This film is rated R. Now playing at the 
Nickelodeon. 


THREE O’CLOCK HIGH 

Jerry Mitchell is your typical high 
school nice guy who is awaiting a con- 
frontation with Buddy Revell, the 
schools meanest bully. Directed by Phil 
Joanou, written by Richard Christian. 
This film is rated PG-13. Now showing * 
at Merrill’s Showcase. 


WITHNAIL AND I 
This film is rated R. Now playing at the 
Nickelodeon. 


Friday 


errouet Theatre, shows at 7&9 p.m 


Friday 
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Business club 


Falling for parachuting begins game 





By Dan Roke 





Special to the The Defender 


Hanging off the strut of an aircraft in flight, you stare past your 
feet at the ground 3000 feet below. You can’t feel the parachute on 
your back or the 70 mph winds the plane flings your body through. 
Your mind’s on other things as you look back into the plane where 
the jumpmaster and the pilot sit. 

Then the jumpmaster does a bizzare thing. He tells you to let go of 
the strut. 

Then you do a bizzare thing. You let go and arch. 

Now you forget the money this is costing you, you forget the two- 
hour drive from Burlington. By now, you've probably even forgotten 
your name and you can only think, “please open.” 

In the three to four seconds it takes for the cord attaching your 
parachute to the plane, the so-called static line, to activate the 
parachute, you’ve dropped about 200 feet and built up a speed of 
more than 60 mph, straight down. 

Well before you’ve forgotten fear, the parachute opens. Within 
four minutes you've drifted back to earth. 

So goes an average first jump for each of the students who come to 
the Malone-Dufort Airport in Malone, N.Y. For $120 just about 
anyone in good health can take the six-hour course offered every 


On Friday, Oct. 2, two represen- 
tatives from Harbor Capital Man- 
agement Co. Inc., met with the 
Investment Committee of the 
Board of Trustees. Lauren 
Luoma, president of FUTURES 
(the Business Club), spoke with 
the reps about the club’s Invest- 
ment game which is in its third 
year of existence. 





This year’s game is different, 
however, in that Merrill Lynch 
has invited FUTURES to partici- 
pate in their Investment Chal- 
lenge which uses the Dow Jones 
| Market Manager Plus System 
| and News/Retrieval system on the 
IBM. 





weekend and drop off the wing strut of a Cessna 182. Outing Club hikers enjoyed a three day climbing and camping 
The club, which is affiliated with the United States Parachute As- @xperience in the mountains of Maine. (photo by Outing Club) The game is open to all St. 
sociation, has been in business for 20 years. During that time, no Michael’s students, regardless of 


fatalities have occured, though there have been some injuries. All iy Pa 4 ~4 their major, and provides the 
instructors are licensed by the U.S.P.A and students are supervised Autumn Hiking In Maine opportunity to learn about the 
eager the jump. mae pea radio guidance from the time — 2 = égnariding three davaanithe stock market and to get a Se ne 
e parachute opens to landing. By Kelly McHenry : how investments are made by 
oe jumpers range from college students to middle-aged Nas ope we Anh ag simulated Bice with mal 
adults. The Outing Club ventured ; portfolio using the AMEX, E 
“We had a couple ladies in their sixties drive in on Harley into the mountains of Maine for and weaknesses oftheir person- 5, OTC exchanges and a maxi- 
motorcycle and make couple of jumps,” said Ark Lemal. Lemalisa a weekend hike, Oct. 2-4. alities,” said White, a co-chair- mum of $100,000 initial invest- 
University of Vermont student and has been a member of the club Eleven students made the trip, man ofthe group. “Forinstance, ment, The program will run from 





for two years. including beginner and ad. thefellowcamperswemetwere October through March, and 
“You get some guys who come up because somebody dared them to. vanced hikers. 35-year-old professionals but prizes will be given on the basis of 
They think it’s a really macho sport. We also get a lot of people The Outing Club supplied the ° still shared common inter- capital gains on the after-tax in- 
who’ve always wanted to fly,” said Lemal. campers with four tents, which, ests. : vestment. 
“It seems like those are the ones that are most scared before they with the help of group leaders Erin McCarthy , a first-time 
they get back down,” Lemal said. Rob White and KevinSheridan, C°#™P€!; said, “It was great to be Both representatives were 


The club, which became a non-profit organization in 1979, trained were used as shelter. Also sup- Pt of the hiking trip - meeting highly interested inthe game, and 
about 350 newjumpers last year. According to Dick Swanson, apilot plied by the Outing Club, were "€W People and escaping the Malcolm Pirnie of Harbor offered, 
with the club since it began, the number of people coming back for sleeping bags and mats, back- redundancy of Winooski. The to make a donation toward the 
a second jump has increased. packs, cooking utensils and area was beautiful even though prizes to be distributed. Luoma 

“Because of the nature of our club, we’ve chosen to put ourenergies food. the weather seemed threaten- was informed that Harbor is send- 
toward students because they are what keeps our organization “Every year we go before the _ ing, the clouds casted a mist on ing $500 to be used as prize money 
going,” Swanson said. “We want to introduce people to parachute Student Association and re- the mountain lake, which made for the game. 



















jumping.” quest a budget,” said Sheridan. it even more beautiful.” 
“We don’t glorify the dangers of jumping. We don’t consider this “Withthismoney webuyequip- {= = = 
dangerous,” he said. ment and finance various Out- x Sm 
The club stresses safety and discredits the daredevil image of ing Club trips. We are also able 1 "4 nN aA? A AS 
skydivers, according to Swanson. to supply students with cross 4 q RAGE ye 


country skis and other outdoor 
equipment.” 
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Regular Haircuts 
and Flat Tops 


Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00-5:30 
Sat. 7:30-3:00 
Wayne Walsh 
7 West Canal St. 


Winooski, Vt 05404 
655-3373 
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Bi-lingual? Interested in learning about career 
opportunities in Japan? 

















Shushoku Joho, the employment journal of 
Japan, provides information on opportunities 
with prestigious Japanese and foreign capital 
companies operating in Japan. 


Vip 2nd prize - $75 

if 3rd prize-$50 : 
.25c WellDrinks 7:30-9:00 _ 
FEATURING: R-TISTRY 
















To receive the latest news in career opportu- 
nities in Japan, free of charge, please dial 
(800) 423-3387 in California; (800) 325-9759 
outside California. 







A service of Recruit U.S.A., Inc. 
“We Comminicate Opportunity” 


NEVERA COVER 165 CHURCH STREET 
BURLINGTON 
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can be turned in to the Defender office (Alliot 210); deadline is Thursdays at 6 p.m. 


Sleeping Beauty 


(= ested te beemag denial 
about some girl he had dated the night 


before. According to this guy, she wwasn’t as 


bright as most people thought. The guy made 
some motion with his hand and his friend 


laughed. Since I wasn’t included in the intelec- 


tual debate, I just stood around guzzling and 


_ receiving dirty looks until I realized how drunk 
_ Iwas getting and how late it was getting. Ididn’t 
_ wanttokeep Maryellen waiting. But then again 


it was her school, not mine.I made my way 
down the smokey hallway through a group of 
guys in boat shoes and t-shirts that looked like 
they were washed too many times in — wrong 
temperature eon 

water. . 













middle. I’m now knowledgeable enough to 
know that they were “hacking” but at the time 


Ithought they were “cracking”. As one of them 


raised his foot to take a whack at the thing, I 


~ noticed he was searing no socks. It happened to 


be in the middle of November. I just kept 


_ moving along and was almost to the front door 
_ when I realized someone was following me. 


_ Since I’d left the keg I just felt this presence 
tracing my steps, and as I neared the door I 
caughta glimpse of my pursuer out of the corner 


_ of my eye. The shadow wasn’t big enough to be 


the monster I’d recently en- 


I felt sort of like the idiot I 
mentioned before and I almost laughed in this 
guy’s face. 

He must have stood about five feet tall and 
he was skinny, really skinny. He probably 
weighed about a hundred punds give or take a 
few strands of hair. He had really pale white 
skin which made him seem peculiarly more 
dirty than clean, except for on his cheekbones 
which still had that washed out look like the 
palms of acolored man. His eyes werea green- | 
ish color and they were really beady, which 
made it seem like he was sizing me up in some 
unagreeable manner. His nose was long and 


(part 2 of 3) 


pointy, reminding me of Pinochio and his 
mouth was very small, his lips almost non- 
existant. His hair, I could see, was black, 
though most of it was hidden under a baseball 
cap which he wore backwards. Now, I know 
this works for some guys but not for this one. 
I couldn’t see the front of the hat but I could 
just imagine the effect if it had been aRedman 
or Skoal logo. Or maybe Red Sox. Ridiculous. 
His neck was very thin, allowing his adam’s 
apple to stick out reminding me of the way an 
apple looks after it been chewed down to the 
core. To top this all off, this guy was wearing 
an armless t-shirt with an iron-on of a playboy 
centerfold, and a pair of plaid pants with work 
boots laced high over what looked like might 


be bell-bottoms. Tough case. 


I felt stupid as I kneeled there while this 
dude in plaid pants just stared at me. But what 
was even worse is that he looked stupid. I 


& wanted to laugh. I needed to laugh. But I 


didn’t. I’dalready shown how mean I could be 


= once that night and I was determined not to 


commit the same act twice. Still, I couldn’t 


have helped thinking that they might have 


made a splendid pair. 
So I just gathered myself together, stood 
up, and flashed him the friendliest smile I 
could manage. This is tough for me because I 
don’t smile a lot anyway, and when I do it’s 
usually a sad attempt at someone of the oppo- 
site sex. So when I wastedasmile on Mr. Right 
and he bent down and began examining his 
boots I almost told him where he could put GI- 
Joe shoes. Butthen I saw how red his face was. 
It went from a slight pink to a crimson red as 
he stood there picking his nails and studying 
his boots. I’d caught him red 


countered. Though I was kind Sit handed and he knew it. Busted. ' 
of in a hurry, I was drunk and Silently He was probably afraid that I’d 
when I get drunk I get dis- Staring into space say something to him. Or even 
tracted very easily. So I did So blank, but _worse, maybe I’d say some- 
something that I thought at the = Safe thing to someone else about 
_ time was a smooth move. But Something's there him. It didn’t look like he had 
now that I think of it, I must I don't know what too many fans in the crowd, in 
have looked like an idiot. I Time is it? fact no one seemed to notice 
__ wanted to geta good look at my Watch him at all. I felt sort of bad for 
admirer so I stopped dead in my Tick him but, oh well, I figured the 
tracks, spilling half of my beer world was full of guys likehim. 
onto the rug, and I bent down Tick, The show was over and I was 
and ded to tie my shoe. Talking to me losing interest. So Ijust walked 
Smooth. As I did this, I shifted To itself toward the front door and when 
my weight and the position of Tiny gears I reached it, the door swung 
my body till I was directly fac- Going to work. open and there stood Ma- 
ing the mysterious follower. On ti. ryellen. 
He was no show stopper, I’ll me “Oh my God, you 
tell you. Onascale of one to ten Every day look exactly the same,” she 
on appeaarance, this guy In and said right _ off. ; 
wouldn’t even qualify. He was Day out “Thanks,” I said, 
that bad. I had sort of been Simply “You look different.” 
hoping that some beautiful OE me “T hope that’s a com- 
blonde had picked up my trail, : pliment.” 
so when I took alookat this guy --Kristen Hunter 1 just smiled cause I really 


wasn’t sure. She was not the 


girl I remembered, but it had been two years 
since I’d seen her. When I knew her, Ma- 
ryellen had the type of body that every woman 
wanted back in the Marilyn Monroe days. She 
was about five nine with wide, curvy hips, and 
her shoulders weren’t fat but they were far 
from narrow. I also seem to recall that she had 
long arms and rather large hands fora woman. 
I guess time always has the last word. At least 
in this case it did. Maryellen was thin now, 
really thin for her. Her shoulders were now 
bordering on petite. Her waist was not only 
trim but visibly curved inward below her rib 





cage. Her hips seemed a bit erected, lacking 
that curvacious “fill those jeans look”. Her 
legs were thinner too, giving her an angular, 
almost intellectual look from the waist down. 
Now, Maryellen had always been brilliant, 
amazingly quick to give an answer in class. 
But all you had to do was talk to her for over 
two minutes to realize that she was no intellec- 


: "Literally Speaking" is a new section that has been added to the Defender as a literary page where the work of local students and faculty will be published. 
poetry and artwork are welcome. The Defender reserves the right to edit all submissions for publishing purposes. All submissions 





back in the closet. I wanted to have my way 
with Maryellen. I wanted to be with her.] think 
that must have been the reason I called her in 
the first place. I’m not sure exactly when the 
thought creeped into my head but it was there 
now and it was overpowering. I knew she sort 


of had this boyfriend but I was sort of drunk. 
Realizing that I wasn’t enjoying the conversa- 


tual. But she was tion immensely, I 
now,if body lan- Fate Started playing 
guage meant any- . around a little bit. I 
thing at all, and it He ambles in, familiar stranger started talking about 
scared me for some (people waiting, whistle blowing) the past, the good old 
reason. I searched times as I called 
Rereyesforahinof confident in me sea 
the same hazel but (cheerful waves, slow turn of wheels) ping subtle hints 
they were missing a about how nice she 
certain twinkle Fear finds home in my mind, : looked and how I was 
ne I ted (faces in windows, boxcars screaming) ape se eae 
wouldn’t ave what the inside of the 
ptedanl inact gg fumble toned fate eae ae 
Maybe it was just (frightened eyes, echoing crash) truth is, I wasn’t sure 


poor lighting at the 
party. Her face 
looked pretty much 
the same, except 
like her body, it was thinner. She still had that 
half frown on her lips when she talked and her 
teeth were still pearly white. Her hair was 
different. It was the same full-bodied, feath- 
ered back style, but it was a different color. 
Naturally, it was dirty blonde, almost brown in 
the winter but now it was beach-blonde, almost 
white as it fell on her shoulders. She had 
obviously dyed it. 
We walked out onto the front porch, past 
a group of people passing a joint around in a 
circle. I wasn’t as naive about drugs as I was 
about indoor games. The people turned to 
look at us fora momentand thenthey just went 
back to what they were doing. Maryellen told 
Te about her classes, her friends, and her 
apartment. I was most interested in the latter. 
She told me about her boyfriend, who never 
called, and she didn’t seem too thrilled about 
him. She then went on to tell me about her fu- 
ture and her goals. I told herabout my jobeven 
though she didn’t ask. At this point, I realized 
something that I think I might have started 





and he takes my heart a willing prisoner. 





if Maryellen looked 
better or worse than 
before. But I was 
feeling pretty good 


so I kept going on. She was friendly enough, 
though her comments remained neutral. We 
finally decided to go back to her apartment. 

Before we left, I found Frank and told him 
where I was going. He looked at me, kind of 
funny and said, “ Don’t Bill, really ... just 
don’t.” I laughed because the look on his face 
was really funny and I told him to go have 
another beer. He shook his head and told me 
he’d meet us there later. The walk to her 
apartment was about two miles long (no won- 
der she was thin), and it started to drizzle on the 
way. SoI gave Maryellen my leather bomber 
jacket to wear. She told me it was acool jacket. 
What was actually cool was the weather but I 
was trying to be a gentleman in my own 
drunken way. Looking back, I think that was 
the nicest thing she said to meall night. And she 
was also correct. It was a cool jacket. I love 
leather. I love the feel of it, the smell of it, but 
most of all I love the way it looks. Leather 
looks cool even when you're not. 


--William Anderson 


--Debbie Scanfon 
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Intram ural Notes 












Standings 

Softball Coed Volleyball 
Bat Boys — 7-0 Estates 4-0 
Day Tippers = 4-1 Faculty/Staff 4-1 
Sheik Elites 41 Mousekateers 4-1 
China Cats 4-2 No Names 3-2 
The Best 3-3 Kiernan 2.2 
Open Daly 3-3 Rogers 2-2 
Booze Brothers 2-3 Speedy Gonzalez 2.3 
Green Buds 2-4 Hobbie Horsemen 2.3 
PLO 2-4 Quad 2.9 
McAteer 1-5 Top Ten 4-3 

Double O 1-3 






Untouchables 











Schedules 
Softball 





Oct. 22 










3:30 pm Day Trippers vs. Sheik Elites 
Green Buds vs. PLO 
The Best vs. Bat Boys 


China Cats vs. Booze Brothers 






4:30 pm 








PLAYOFFS 
Monday Oct. 26-Thursday Oct. 29 







Coed Volleyball 






Oct. 22 


8:00 pm Untouchables vs. Hobbie Horsemen 
Kiernan vs. Faculty/Staff 
9:00 pm Rogers vs. Top Ten 


Oct. 25 


7:00 pm No Names vs. Super Team 
8:00pm Quad vs. Super Team 


Oct. 26 
8:00 pm Speedy Gonzalez vs. Estates 


Double O vs. Quad 
9:00 pm_ Untouchables vs. No Names 

















UPCOMING EVENTS 






3 On 3 Basketball Tournament - 
rosters due Nov. 2 prizes awarded to top three teams. Mens 
and womens competition 

Poly Hockey and Basketball - Christmas Tourneys - 

rosters due Nov. 24, play begins Nov. 30 







Intramural Player of the Month 
JOHN MALATESTA 


Senior John "Mal" Malatesta has been selected the 
softball athlete of the month. He has lead his team, 
The Bat Boys to a 7-0 record, tops in the standings. 











Each month, a player from each sport will be select- 
ed by the Recreational Staff based on their display 
of good sportsmanship and athletic excellence. These 
selections will become eligible for the Intramural Player 
of the Year. 













Church & Main St. 
Burlington, 863-9182 







“the best damn bar in town" 





Sun. to Tues 





Thur. to Sat. 
N.Y. ASYLUM 









NORTHERN STAR 









Drink Specials 
~ Wel Drinks (7:30-9pm) Saturdays 

$1.00 - Tequila Dirks, Sombrero (7:30-10pm) Sundays 
2c = -Dat7:30-10pm) 

$1.25 - Budweiser (7:30-10om) Tuesday 

$1.00 -Schnapps(7:30-10om) 

$1.50 -White Russans & ice Teas (7:30-10pm) Thursdays 


Never a Cover 
Open 7 Nights a Week 


New 
25 














Catamounts outrun Knights | 


By Mark C. Meachem 





The University of Vermont’s 
men’s and women’s cross coun- 
try teams won the Vermont 
State meet on October 2, and in 
like fashion defeated the 
Purple Knights on St. Michael’s 
home course on Wednesday, 
under ideal conditions. 


St. Michael’s cross country 
coaches, Zaf Bludevich and 
Rick Cleary, knew that their 
team’s chances for a victory 
over their crosstown rivals 
were slim to none. Their pre- 
dictions held true as both Cata- 
mont teams coasted to victory. 

Both UVM teams had superior 
grouping, the men had the top 
three finishers, who ran most of 


the way together and finished 
six seconds apart. 

Seven of the top 10 finishers in 
the race were from UVM. The 
women did an even better job at 
running in a pack finishing the 
race with 10 of the first 11 fin- 
ishers. The women’s team, in 
particular, ran a smooth, well- 
paced race which was far above 
the quality of the Lady Knights. 

The winner of the men’s race 
was Sam Faivre, who covered 
the 5-mile course in 28:22. He 
was followed by teammate 
Bruce Likly. The first St. 
Michael’s runner to finish was 
sophomore C.J. Spirito, who 
came in fourth with a time of 
28:31. When the final results 
were tallied Vermont had de- 
feated the hosts 17- 46. 











C.J. Spirito heads out of the woods amid a pack of UVM runners during a dual meet with the 


Catamounts on Wednesday, Oct. 14. (Photo by Joe Caci) 


The women’s results were just 
as convincing as the UVM 
women finished with only 18 
points to SMC’s 45. 


Sari Argillander won the 
three-mile race in 17:51 fol- 
lowed by teammate Joyce An- 
derson at 18:43. 

St. Michael’s junior Kerri 
D’Arrigo was one of the few 
bright spots of the day for the 
Knights, placing third with a 
personal record of 18:47. The 
next SMC runner to cross the 
finish line was Karen Culhane 
who finished 12th. 


The season continues for both - 


teams on Tuesday, Oct. 20 © 


against Norwich and then the 
teams will run in the Albany 
Invitational on the 24th. 

cS 


Knights split weekend matches 





By Mark Keeney 





The St. Michael’s volleyball 
team was downed this past 
Sunday by a strong squad from 
Springfield College. 

The Knights were at a disad- 
vantage in a numbers sense as 
they only had seven women in 
uniform as opposed to 
Springfield’s 11. Springfield 
had another advantage as they 
were a physically taller team 
than the Knights giving them 
greater spiking ability. 

The first match in the best of 
five contest was relitively even 
until Springfield called a time- 
out with a lead of 9-8. The 
Knight’s attack fell apart after 
this break and they lost the first 
match 15-8. 


The second match was tied at 
1-1 for several minutes until 
Springfield managed to break 
the Knights and run up a 6-1 
lead. Several minutes later 
that margin had increased to 
12-1 and it appeared as though 
the Knights were finished for 
that match. Coach Lenn Johns 
took a time-out to regroup his 
ladies and it payed off. The 
Knights took the next five 
points: from Springfield, but 
their scoring drive stalled and 
they lost again, 15-6. 

The third match was undenia- 
bly the best of the contest. The 
Knights kept Springfield tied 
up and neither team was able to 
put points on the board for 
nearly 10 minutes. 
Springfield’s higher level of 


play was the reason they finally 
broke the third match open. 
The Knights spirit was tempo- 
rarily broken as they fell to a14- 
4 defecit. The ladies then pulled 
together for several minutes, 


not allowing Springfield to win 


the match and racking up 
points in the process. Eventu- 
ally, Springfield was able to 
gain control again, but not be- 
fore the Knights had closed the 
marginto15-10. | ety 
Johns said his team had 
trouble bringing the ball back 
up the court from serves and 
spikes to be set. He said Spring- 
field had a mental advantage in 
experience and they play 


Volleyball, continued 
on page 19 
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| Athlete of the Week 





C.J. Spirito finished fifth at the Northeast-10 Tourney and fourth 
at the UVM dual meet. Spirito has been the top runner for the 
Knights this season. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 


-Middlebury/Quinnipiac, from back page 


defenders and headed the ball 
_ crisplyintothe net. This was all 

that was needed as the tena- 
cious St. Michael’s defense sty- 
mied Middlebury the rest of the 
way. 

Although Middlebury is not a 
divisional rival, the game was 
important for many other rea- 
sons. 


As coach Les Johnson said “ 
this game has helped to allevi- 
ate some of the frustration the 
players had over the UVM 
game. They played so well that 
game only to lose by accidentaly 
knocking in those two goals.” 

Coach Johnson went on to 
praise several players for their 
defensive efforts. “ Pat Mellor 
did an outstanding job on 
(Marc) Hirschfield. He's 
Middlebury’s big gun, but Pat 
really played him tough all day. 
I was also pleased with the job 
Paul Lagermasini did on Erik 
Vigsnes. John Palmer and 
David Belliveau also played 
outstanding games today.” 

Saturday's game against 
Northeast-10 rival Quinnipiac 
College is one that the Purple 









Knights would like to forget. 
Despite several opportunities 
St. Michael’s was not able to put 
away the division leaders, and 
had to settle for a 1-1 tie. 
Although their 5-5-2 overall 
record can be considered 
little better than mediocre at 
best, Quinnipiac is 4-1-1 in the 
Northeast-10 and tied with 
Bryant College for the division 
lead. Quinnipiac, like St. 
Michael’s, is a very young team 
with a very talented goalie in 
senior John Banville. Banville 
is ranked fourth among North- 
east-10 goalkeepers with a1.29 
goals-against average and four 
shutouts. : 


What's one thing that's 
better than TEXAS? 
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Fame, from back page 


College. O’Neil holds the dis- 
tinction of being the only ath- 
lete, male or female, ever to 
achieve 12 varsity letters. 
“Kathy is the kind of athlete 


coaches see once in a lifetime,” - 


said Sue Duprat, Coordinator of 
Women’s. Athletics, St. 
Michael’s College. 

O'Neil was a four-sport athlete 
playing softball, field hockey, 
volleyball and excelling on the 
basketball court. 

She played in 78 basketball 
games in her career, scoring in 
double-figures in 68 of those 
contests. O’Neil ended her ca- 
reer with 1,361 points, and set 
14 individual records, 11 of 
which still stand. 

Head Coach Sue Duprat said, 
“To put it simply, during her 
time at the College she was 
Women’s Athletic’s at St. 
Michael’s. With her it was not 
good enough to finish short, you 
had to give it your best. St. 
Michael’s can count on Kathy. 
She deserves to be a charter 
member of this Hall of Fame in 
her own right, not just because 
she was a great female athlete.” 

O’Neil now resides in Lowell, 
Mass., where she is the Head 
Coach of the women’s basket- 
ball program at the University 
of Lowell. 


George “Doc” Jacobs, Ath- 
letic Director, 1947-1968. 
Jacobs was the virtual “father” 
of St. Michael’s Athletics for 21 
years. 

Before coming to St. Michael’s, 
Jacobs coached football, basket- 


ball and baseball at his alma 
mater, Villanova University. A 
star in these same sports as a 
student there, Jacobs enjoyed 
solid coaching success. 

His freshmen football team 
went undefeated for 10 straight 
seasons. His football program 
molded five future NFL profes- 
sionals, his baseball program 
yielded seven future major 
leaguers. 

In football, Jacobs chalked up 
a strong 22-8-2 record, and won 
four consecutive state champi- 
onships before the sport was 
dropped in 1953. 

In 18 years of coaching basket- 
ball at Villanova and St. 
Michael’s, Jacobs compiled a 
record of 276-131 (.678 winning 
percent). His Purple Knights’ 
teams won five New England 
Championships and nine state 
titles. His baseball and golf 
teams also won state titles, giv- 
ing him noteriety as the only 
coach in the history of Vermont 
sports to ever win Vermont col- 
legiate championships in four 
different sports. 

Fellow inductees who were 
coached by Jacobs praised him 
throughout the ceremony. 

Robert Knight cited Jacobs as 


being the reason he was sound - 
_ in body and in mind. 


“He taught us how to think 
under pressure. How to make 
decisions when we were fa- 
tigued. How to win and how to 
lose,” said Knight. 

Leo “Pete” Plourde said, “Doc 
Jacobs was more than a coach 
for me, he was a friend and an 


Volleyball, continued from page 18 


higher caliber schools which 


forces them to learn and play a 
higher level themselves. 

The Knights defeated Quin- 
nipiac on Saturday, Oct. 17 
during the Homecoming week- 
end. The scores for this match 
were as follows: 14-16 Quinnip- 
iac, 15-9 SMC, 15-6 SMC, 15-12 
SMC. 

Johns said that he was hap- 


‘pier with the way his ladies 


Coach Les Johnson was less 
than pleased with the fact that 
his team could not capitalize on 
the openings offerd by Quinnip- 
iac. “We had plenty of chances 
to end the game _ but just 
couldn’t put the ball in the net. 
We blew a lot of golden opportu- 
nities.” 

Johnson was happy with 
Hauselt’s performance in goal. 


“Scott played very well today 
except for coming out too far to 
pick up the play. It was just a 
freshman mistake, a lack of 
experience. Other than that I 
am very pleased with his per- 
formance.” 


TES 


Better than Ever. 


Nothing that we can print in this paper! 
165 Church Street 


Never a Cover. 





played against Springfield than 
versus Quinnipiac. 

“We came down to their level of 
play,” Johns said. He said Quin- 
nipiac was an inexperienced 
team and that on occasion this 
year his squad has fallen victim 
to teams under them in ability. 
The reason being that when the 
Knights have played teams of a 
lower caliber, they have some- 
times made the same mistakes 
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associate.” 

Frank Simas spoke of how 
Jacobs was responsible for his 
attending St. Michael’s and 
called his experience here, “The 
greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened in my life.” 


Jacobs has been elected into 
the American Association of 
Baseball Coaches Hall of Fame, 
and the Helms Foundation 
(Athletic Directors) Hall of 
Fame. He was a member of the 
United Press International 
Basketball Coaching Rating 
Board, and was head judge of 
the Vermont Boxing Commis- 
sion. 


St. Michael’s has honored 
Jacobs with a annual memorial 
basketball tournament, and 
has had the college’s athletic 
field dedicated in his name. 

Jacobs died on May 19, 1969. 


The Hall of Fame Committee, 
responsible for electing the 
charter membership, is com- 
prised of: 

Reverend Raymond Doherty, 
SSE, ’51 Chairman 

Edward Markey, ’51, Athletic 


’ Director 


Suzanne Duprat, Coordinator 
of Women’s Atletics 
Richard DiVenere, ’67, Vice- 
President for Institutional 

Advancement 
Maureen McNamara, Regis- 
trar 
Ronald Stankevich, MSA ’85, 
Alumni Director 
Christopher Kenny, ’86 
Sports Information Director 


their opponents have and lost 
doing so. 


Johns said that he hopes to 
have a tougher schedule next 
season so that his players will 
be forced to play at a higher 


level. He said that playing a 
higher level opponent will aid in 
educating the Knights to an 
optimum level of play. 
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Cat Tails 


Phone 





owl-oWeen 
pook-tacular! ¢ 


~ostumes Doctor Can-Can 
=? Ninja Skunks 
Clown Suit w/Shoes Cat 
& Jason Masks 
Masks Theatrical Masks $6.99-S59.99 
MakevP Disguise For Your Eyes by Applause 
$4.99 and $6.99 
Make-up by Zauders from 99¢ 
plus Wigs Witches Hats Nail Polish 
Bunny Tails Bow Ties & Lots More 


Ball & Chains 
Non-Candy Treats - From 10¢ 
We're Your Halloween Headquarters! 





802 ae a Son: 
635-7992 EWE : ff paar 
: NOW OPEN IN WINOOSK. we Aang dre 
pty 8 Champlain Market Place — 
WINOOSKE: In the wer as our Neighbors VERMONT! 


Same Shopping Cen 
IGA ‘and Mahoney's Hardware in Front of Champlain Mill 
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Midfielder John Palmer and fullback Greg Lagan 











chase down Middlebury’s Kevin McCarthy during , 


‘the Knights 1-0 victory over the Panthers on Oct. 14. (Photo by Jeffrey Chalbeck) 











ities Quinnipiac in two OT's 


« 


By Jason E. Aldous Middlebury launched 30 shots 


on goal, 15 of those shots were 
stopped by Barous. Barous 
continued to be outstanding as 
he recorded his sixth shutout of 
the season. To date he has al- 
lowed only six goals in eleven 


Some victories are sweeter 
than others. St. Michael’s en- 
joyed just such a victory last 
Wednesday as they downed the 
perennialy tough Middlebury games. He is the top rated 


pets tay Gide iad kel goalie in the Northeast-10 Con- 
hesday's victo - ference with a 0.50 goals- 
the third time in the last four against average. 


years that St. Michael’s has : : : 
beaten Middlebury by shutout. sched wn the poke a 
The Purple Knights were able the 24:30 mark of the first half. 
to score on 25 percent of the mm, goal came sé oe Gineinn 
shots that they took. They had f+eq a shot from the left side of 
a total of four shots on goal for the field. Asthe ball was coming 
the game, and they connected through the center of the goal 


arenete was all that was Bellivesu (Ae 


necessary, however, as Paul 
Barous continued to be unsto- 
pable in goal, and the rest of the 
defense provided him with 
plenty of support. 





men's soccer continued 
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Nine inaugurated into Athletic Hall of Fame 





By Jeffrey Chalbeck 





What do Springfield, Mass., 
Canton, Ohio, Cooperstown, 
N.Y. and St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. all have in com- 
mon? 

Yes, you guessed it, in the 
tradition of basketball, football 
and baseball, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege has announced the found- 
ing of an athletic Hall of Fame. 

Dubbed as “One of the great- 
est evenings in St. Michael’s 
Athletic history,” nine charter 
members were inducted on Oct. 
16 at the First Annual Hall of 
Fame Banquet at the Radisson 
Hotel in Burlington. 

“Finally, we have achieved the 

fulfillment of our ambition. 
These charter members are 
extremely deserving of this for- 
mal recognition for the athletic 
achievement, citizenship and 
loyalty they have demon- 
strated on behalf of St. 
Michael’s College.” Said Ed- 
ward Markey, St. Michael’s 
Athletic Director. 

The charter members of the 
Hall of Fame are: Reverend 
Ralph Linnehan, ’21, John 
Herbert, ’40, Robert Knight, 
50, Leo Plourde and Frank 
Simas, ’52, Anthony Nicodemo, 
’59, Richard Tarrant,’65, Kath- 
,leen O'Neil, 81 and George 
“Doc” Jacobs. 


The Burlington Daily News 
once said that Fr. Ralph Lin- 
nehan was “considered one of 
the college greats.” This state- 
ment is all- encompassing of Fr. 
Linnehan’s contributions to St. 
Michael’s. A basketball and 
baseball standout as a student, 
Linnehan continued to serve 
the college following his or- 
daination in 1926. 

He served St. Michael’s as 
both a instructor and admin- 
strator. As a member of the 
faculty, he taught English, and 


created and _ incorporated 
courses in Latin, Speech, Soci- 
ology and Theology into the 
college curriculum. During his 
tenure at St. Michael’s, he also 
held positions as College Treas- 
urer and Atletic Director. 

He coached several sports in 
the early years of the college, 
coaching basketball in the 
1940’s. Linnehan was nameda 
founder and life member of the 
James Naismith Basketball 
Hall of Fame. He died on De- 
cember 29, 1980, having served 
St. Michael’s for 54 years. 


John “Pro” Herbert was 
known as a great athlete and 
leader during his years at St. 
Michael’s, excelling in both 
basketball and baseball. 

On the court, “Pro” captained 
the Purple Knights for three 
consecutive years, leading 
them to the Green Mountain 
Conference title, and the Ver- 
mont State Championship dur- 
ing his senior year. 

A standout on the baseball 
diamond, Herbert played first 
base and batted “cleanup” for 
the Green Mountain Confer- 
ence Co-Champions of 1940. 
During that season the Knights 
won their first seven games, 
with Herbert leading the offen- 
sive onslaught with a .461 bat- 
ting average. He finished the 
year batting .355. 

Herbert continued his athletic 
interests after graduation from 
St. Michael’s. He still serves as 
Executive Secretary for the 
Champlain Valley Athietic 
Conference, and as President of 
the Vermont State Board of 
Basketball Officials. 

Herbert now resides in Ticon- 
deroga, N.Y. 


Robert “Bob” Knight is con- 
sidered by many to be the great- 
est end ever to play football at 
St. Michael’s. 


“I can’t remember being 
moved so deeply, it was just 
totally unexpected. I really, 


really appreciate being remem- 
bered after all these years. I 
really can’t describe the feel- 
ing,” said Knight. 

Knight, who achieved All-New 
England and All-American 
status in 1949-50, didn’t even 
plan to play football his senior 
year. 

“I was behind in my medical 
studies, and just didn’t see 
where I would have the time for 
football,” he said. 

A five-minute phone conversa- 
tion from Atletic Director 
George “Doc” Jacobs changed 
his mind. 

Knight recalls the conversa- 
tion; “All he really said to me 
was, ‘Where the hell are you?’ I 
was up on campus the next 
day.” 

Knight did, indeed, complete 
his Pre-Med studies at St. 
Michael’s. He went on to re- 
ceive his medical school MD 
from Georgetown University, 
and is now a practicing surgeon 
in Orange, Mass. 


Leo “Pete” Plourde was a 
bruising fullback during the 
power years of Purple Knights 
football. He was a key member 
of the undefeated St. Michael’s 
team in 1951. The Knights 
were one of only 17 undefeated 
teams in the nation that year, 
and the only team from the New 
England area. 

As a senior Plourde scored 55 
points to give him the state 
scoring title. He also finished 
his collegiate career with 1,055 
yards gained, and was named 
all New England in his senior 
year. 

Plourde has kept his interest 
in sports, with a career in high 
school athletics as a athletic 
director and football coach for a 
29 year span. 


Team All-American in the his- 
tory of St. Michael’s athletics. 

Tarrant, who transferred to 

. St. Michael’s from St. Bonaven- 


He now resides in Oakdale, 
Conn. 


Frank Simas, another mem- ture, was the fourth round draft 
ber of the undefeated and un- pick of the Boston Celtics in 
tied football team of 1951. 1965. 


Simas played both offense, as a 


“Tarrant’s a good basketball 
tailback, and defense as a de- 


player. He can’t play the corner 
fensive back. He gained 1,164 in proball. Hell have tomove to 
yards in his three year career. the backcourt. What are his 

In 1950, his junior year,Simas chances? I really can’t say. It’s 
set the all-time state record for 


—s! all up to him,” said Arnold “Red” 
points in a seven-game season Avyerbach Head Coach, Boston 
by tallying 73 points. Celtics, 1965. 

Simas, an honor student and E 
member of Who’s Who in 1952, He remained on the Celtic 


was a three-time All-State se- roster until the beginning of the 
lection. 1965-66 season, when Boston 
He now makes his home in picked up free agent Cy Green. 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida. The Celtics wanted to send 
hay Tarrant to New Haven of the 
Anthony “Tony” Ni- Eastern League. Tarrant de- 
codemo, a basketball great for cided to pursue a business ca- 
the Purple Knights in the late reer at this time, letting his 
1950’s, set several season and basketball career come to an 
career scoring records at St. end. 
Michael’s. Nicodemo, also set 
two NCAA Tournament records 
in 1958. In the victory over 
Grambling that sent the Purple 
Knights into the Final Four, he 
scored 20 field goals (record #1) 
on his way to 49 points (record 
#2) on the night. 

On his induction into the Hall 
of Fame, Nicodemo said, “I’m 
deeply moved, especially be- 
cause it’s a first-time, first- : ; 
round thing. There were many class vice-president for two 


years, and graduated Cum 
mapa Dinyers Ben pares Laude. Tarrant now resides in 


sng ® Burlington, Vt. He is president 
something. 4 pk Phi 
Following graduation, he of IDX, Inc., specializing in 
hospital computer systems con- 
served the youth of New Jersey ui Fitioat ancl aumnneermeecale 
as a high school basketball SWS oe 
coach, athletic director and 7s 
tournament director. Ni- 
codemo now resides in Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


On becoming inducted as a 
charter member of the St. © 
Michael’s Hall of Fame, he said, 
“I’ve always felt it was an honor 
to be associated with St. 
Michael’s and to be presented 
this award from such an institu- 
tion. It’s just a great feeling, ’m 
thrilled.” : 

While a student at St. ~ 
Michael’s, Tarrant served as 


Kathleen “Kathy” O’Neil 
was the greatest female athlete 
ever to compete at St. Michael’s 


Richard “Rich” Tarrant 


was, arguably, the most dy- Fame, continued 
namic basketball player in St. 
Michael’s history. A Dean ‘s on page 19 


List student, he is the only First 


